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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE fact that the subscriptions to PENNSYLVANIA History 
"Twnich were purchased for the constituent societies of the Fed- 

eration have run out has led me to the decision to use this 
page for the purpose of urging all societies to keep on taking the 
magazine. In order to convince them of the value of PENNSYLVANIA 
History, the subscriptions—lasting something over a year—were 
paid out of the Federation treasury. Now it would seem that the 
local bodies ought to carry on for themselves. 

Inasmuch as the Federation has no journal, the aim of the offi- 
cers of both the Association and of the Federation has been to 
make PENNSYLVANIA History serve the Federation in lieu of an 
organ of its own. For many years the Federation and the Associa- 
tion have worked together as friends and partners. The feeling 
has been quite general that, over and above the historical articles 
and book reviews, PENNSYLVANIA History could be an important 
asset to the constituent societies of the Federation. It offers them 
news about the activities of all member groups, provides a place 
for exchange of ideas, and prints information of interest to every- 
one concerned with state and local history. The News and Comment 
portion of the magazine can be useful only if the proper officer in 
each organization is faithful in sending information about the doings 
of his society to the editor of that section. 

The News and Comment—to say nothing of other features— 
ought to be of inestimable benefit to local societies. Only a few of 
the advantages can be mentioned here. (1) Publishing news about 
the activities undertaken and the topics discussed by one society 
will give ideas for programs to other groups. I know that this 
has worked for our Snyder County Historical Society. In a num- 
ber of cases, we have read that some society or other had used a 
certain kind of program, and so we tried it too. This is a service 
of unassessable importance to the small organizations which have 
difficulty in thinking up good programs. (2) Those societies whose 
libraries have surplus sets of books, articles, bulletins, and the like, 
can use this section for announcing that fact and offering to sell or 
exchange. I am reasonably sure that the Snyder County Society 
has some duplicate sets of books and bulletins it would be willing 
to sell or to exchange. But how can a local organization, which 
has no funds for advertising, get this information to other societies ? 
It seems obvious to me that the News and Comment section of the 
magazine could perform a real service in this way. (3) From 
News and Comment it is possible for local societies to learn about 
speakers who may be secured for their own programs. In many 
instances the only method by which the program committee of a 
county body can come to know about the availability of a speaker 
is to read that some other group has heard him. 

Because the advantages are almost endless, all local societies 
could earn many dividends by continuing their subscriptions to 
PENNSYLVANIA History. I appeal to them to do so, not only as 
a means of aiding the Association by giving to it additional financial 
support, but also as a means of presenting local organizations with 
news and ideas which will help them better to serve their com- 
munities. 

WittiAm A. Russ, Jr. 
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MR. DAVY’S DIARY 
1794 


EpItep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


INTRODUCTION 


ETTERS of many kinds come to the desk of the Chief Ex- 
L ecutive of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Most of them 
are on government business but occasionally an item of historical 
interest proves a refreshing exception. This was the case one 
morning in March, 1948, when then Governor James H. Duff 
received from D. F. S. Filliter of Dorset, England, a diary kept 
by a visitor to Pennsylvania in 1794, The diarist was a Mr. W. 
Davy of Devonshire, who made the journey out of curiosity about 
America, and to visit his friend Dr, Joseph Priestley, recently 
settled at Northumberland. 

With Priestley, Joseph Priestley, Junior, Thomas Cooper, John 
Vaughan, and others, Davy was interested in looking at lands in 
northern Pennsylvania with a view to their purchase and settling 
a number of English families upon them, Whether Davy was in- 
volved in Priestley’s Pantisocracy, a contemplated settlement made 
up of English “friends of liberty’ on the upper Susquehanna, his 
diary does not reveal. Nor do Priestley’s writings carry any men- 
tion of Davy except the observation that he was back in German- 
town in December, 1794, following the journey narrated in the 
diary, complaining about the high price of firewood.’ 

Bringing a fair-sized family and a number of servants with 
him on this visit indicates that Davy was a man of means. His 
diary comments are practical; his attention centered on crops, 

‘John T. Rutt, The Theological and Miscellaneous Works of Joseph 
Priestley, v. 1. pt. 2, p. 285. 
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livestock, prices, land values, ete., with a few observations upon 
our political behavior and social democracy that stood in sharp 
contrast to those of his own country. He appears more promoter 
than poet, the advance agent for a planned migration, if his pre- 
liminary impressions of Pennsylvania are favorable. The diary 
conveys no impression that he was leaving England for the rea- 
sons of persecution and intimidation that had compelled the Priest- 
leys and Thomas Cooper to migrate. Nor can he be definitely 
linked with Coleridge, Southey, Godwin, and the other romantic 


poets who dreamed of fleeing England to make their abodes 


In Freedom's Undivided dell, 

Where Toil and Health with mellowed Love shall dwell, 
Far from Folly, far from men 

In the rude romantic glen 


Davy may have learned of the opportunities in Pennsylvania 
from the Priestleys. Joseph Priestley, Junior, had arrived here 
in 1793, and the elder Priestley had docked at New York in June, 
1794, only a few weeks before Davy sailed from England. More 
than likely there had come into Davy’s hands some of the brochures 
and prospectuses put out by speculators and companies dealing in 
Pennsylvania lands. Brissot de Warville’s New Travels in the 
United States of America, and Jedidiah Morse’s The American 
Geography were descriptive works then circulating in England. 
How effectively such publicizing literature was arousing foreign 
interest in this State is shown in a letter from William Jackson, 
formerly private secretary to George Washington, to his employer, 
William Bingham, financier and land speculator, dated London, 
September 27, 1793: 


The lands in Pennsylvania are preferred . . . more 
pains having been taken to impress favorable sentiments 
of that State than of any other. And the opinions of its 
climate, soil, productions, situation, and even its state of 
society are higher in Europe than I was aware they 
could have been in relation to the other parts of the 
United States.’ 


Many agents had gone to Europe in the early 1790's trying to 


* Bingham Papers, Correspondence, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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sell American lands. It may have been the result of meeting one 
of them, or of reading their glowing accounts of American lands 
as profitable investments, that had led Davy to make the trip. His 
own conclusions after seeing Pennsylvania are found in the last 
paragraph of his diary. Suffice it to say his only known venture 
was a half-interest in a 200-acre farm near Northumberland that 
he and Priestley purchased for £300. Northumberland County rec- 
ords show that Davy, and his wife Susannah, conveyed their inter- 
est to Joseph Priestley the younger in August, 1795, for a con- 
sideration of £200 “lawful money of Pennsylvania.” 

Who was Mr. Davy? He came from Devonshire, but in that 
region of England the name of Davy is a very common one and 
its progeny numerous. No clues to his identity are found in the 
diary except that his first name began with a “W” and that one 
of his children was named Sophia. In the available writings of 
his associates who were interested in settlement on the upper 
Susquehanna, the only reference is that of Priestley’s, previously 
noted, wherein he is spoken of as “Mr. Davy.” Priestley writes 
that Davy was in Germantown during December, 1794, but 
whether he made a prolonged stay, or decided to settle permanently 
in Pennsylvania, remains a question. 

Aided by D. F. S. Filliter, owner of the diary, and Constance 
M. Davy, a descendant of W. Davy, a tentative identification has 
been attempted. One Davy genealogy shows that a William Davy 
was born at Fordton, in the parish of Crediton, Devon, in 1757. 
In 1780 he married a Susanna Broom, and of this union there 
were born fourteen children. Only the names of five of the chil- 
dren are known, none of which is Sophia, mentioned in the diary, 
but she could have been one of the nine children whose names 
are not given in the genealogy. If the father is the diarist, he 
would have been 37 years of age when he visited Pennsylvania in 
1794, and he could have been the sire of a young but growing 
family. 

Another Davy family tree begins with a “William Davy of 
Pennsylvania.” No dates or parentage are given. It seems fairly 
certain that this individual resided in Philadelphia in the 1790's, 
for in 1804 one of his sons, “John B. Davy of Philadelphia,” 
was married at Christ Church, and in 1810 he was appointed 
United States consul at Rangoon. On Christ Church records his 
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middle name is given as Broome, the maiden name of Susanna 
Broom[e] who had married William Davy of Fordton in 1780. 
It would seem she was the mother of this “John B. Davy of 
Philadelphia.” A second son, also listed as “William Davy of 
Pennsylvania,” was named United States consul at Hull, Eng- 
land, in 1816. This source also omits mention of other offspring 
of the senior William Davy. Listed among Philadelphia merchants 
in the late 1790’s were William Davy and Joseph Roberts, ship- 
ping merchants, 141 South Front Street. The Philadelphia direc- 
tory for 1810 also lists a Davy and Son, merchants, 32 Dock 
Street, and a William Davy, merchant, 356 High Street. 

From such incomplete data we venture to identify William Davy, 
born at Fordton in Devon, 1757, as the writer of the 1794 diary. 
The diary reflects the interests and observations of a business- 
like, mature person whose bent is trade and investment; William 
Davy of Fordton was 37 years of age in 1794. He could have been 
the father of young sons in that year, who, by 1810 and 1816, 
would have been in their late twenties or early thirties, appro- 
priate ages for entering the consular service. Such service would 
also have a special attraction for merchants and the sons of mer- 
chants. The coincidence of the name Broom, or Broome, being 
Mrs. Davy’s maiden name, and also the middle name of John B. 
Davy, strengthens the connection. The occurrence of her Christian 
name, Susannah, on the deed transferring her husband's half- 
interest in the Northumberland property to Priestley, Junior, is 
confirming evidence. That both the father and the sons are de- 
scribed as “of Pennsylvania” in English genealogical sources 
further strengthens our surmise that William Davy of Fordton 
is the W. Davy of the diary, and that, after visiting this State, he 
decided to make it his permanent home, thus becoming William 
Davy, merchant. Our deduction is based on fragments, and it is 
anticipated some of our readers will be able to furnish corrective 
or supplemental information. If forthcoming, a more accurate 
identification of W. Davy will appear with Part 2 of the diary 
in the July issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. 

But who wrote the diary is secondary to what he wrote. Ap- 
proximately a fourth of the Davy diary is an account of the weeks 
at sea crossing the Atlantic. It is a lively narrative worth recount- 
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ing in full, but considerations of space require that it be sum- 
marized under an editor-supplied title, “Summer Days at Sea.” 
Mr. Davy’s own account begins with his departure from German- 
town, Friday, September 26, 1794, on his “Journey to North- 
umberland.” 


SUMMER DAYS AT SEA 


Mr. Davy departed from Falmouth aboard the Active, Cap- 
tain William Blair, Sunday evening, June 29, 1794, accompanied 
by Mrs. Davy, several, sisters, an unenumerated number of chil- 
dren, and a few servants. A month and a half later, Friday, 
August 15, they landed in Philadelphia “in perfect health.” His 
account of the days at sea begins with anxiety over the rumor that 
the vessel does not have a full crew, and that insufficient provi- 
sions are aboard. But he loses all interest in provisions when sud- 
denly assailed by mal de mer. He discovers that toasted bread 
soaked in cider, with a little water added, is ‘the most comfortable 
refreshment that could be taken & even grateful to the Stomach 
when everything else was nauseous—take care to keep it out of 
the way of the Sailors—they drank deep of mine.” This last came 
under “advice to future Voyagers.” 

Independence Day at sea was appropriately observed by the 
American crew, but Mr. Davy had a heated argument with Cap- 
tain Blair over the provisions given his servants; the Captain 
declared that as steerage passengers they were entitled only to salt 
meat, biscuit, and water, while Mr. Davy insisted they should be 
furnished brandy. He was somewhat mollified the following day 
when Captain Blair sent Mrs. Davy a canister of excellent tea, 
but he still considered him, like all ships’ captains, am ungracious 
fellow. To friends who might follow him across the Atlantic, 
Mr. Davy advised that a positive, detailed understanding should 
be had with the captain at the outset, specifying what items and 
services would be furnished from the ship’s stores and by the 
crew. In addition, travelers should bring along their own private 
stores of pure water, cider, cordials, port and white wine, gin and 
brandy. Rum, tea, or coffee “may be acceptable at times when the 
Ship’s Breakfast is not convenient to a person indisposed.” 
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The weather and conditions of the sea are regularly noted, inter- 
spersed by recording the striking of a whale by the ship, wreckage 
from a vessel floating by, and the bad night suffered by his young 
daughter Sophia, who was cutting a tooth. On hot days Mr. Davy 
found himself afflicted with dizziness and loss of memory. When 
the seas ran high and the vessel rolled he preferred to be on deck, 
on one occasion remaining there for sixteen hours. With an ob- 
serving eye for nautical superstitions, during a long calm he saw 
the mate throw a pack of cards overboard “that a good Wind 
might not be prevented by them.” According to one sailor an 
effective way to raise a wind was to put three lice in the mizzen 
sail, When a number of new-born kittens were drowned, Captain 
Blair was exceedingly angry, for this was inviting bad luck. 

With no major mishap, the days wore on, and despite the skip- 
per’s moodiness and sullen disposition Mr. Davy felt compelled 
to compliment him upon his skill as a navigator. This grudging 
admiration was somewhat clouded by the discovery of a barrel 
of stinking tripe near the Davy cabin. Only after bitter words 
did the captain consent to put the malodorous stuff in the hold. 
His dislike for the English, who had earlier seized his vessel and 
kept him a prisoner for a year at Falmouth, was shown when he 
refused to hoist his colors in response to a salute from a passing 
english brig. Mr. Davy was shocked by the strong oaths sworn 
by some of the American passengers. 

As the Active drew near to Newfoundland there were anxious 
moments one Saturday morning when a 20-gun vessel fired a shot 
across her bow. Fears were expressed it was an Algerine corsair 
or a French armed vessel, but it turned out to be the English ship 
Union, Captain Thomson, out of London, returning from a Guinea 
voyage. Captain Thomson came on board with a very acceptable 
gift of limes; he exchanged rum, sugar, and chocolate for some 
barrels of beef. In spite of his being a Guineaman “in the habit 
of exercising such Cruelties,” Mr. Davy found the Captain very 
civil, attentive, and courteous. News of the lifting of the American 
embargo was passed on, and the Captain took with him the Active's 
mail for England. 

Difficulties with a very dirty and insolent cook, sailors nearing 
mutiny, bespeaking a Dutch vessel that had been at sea eleven 
weeks, passing through masses of “Gulph Weed,” and watching 
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the crew go over the side and paint the vessel—‘“‘a Custom peculiar 
to Phila. Captains when they approach their Harbour,’—were 
other happenings that broke the monotony of long summer days 
at sea. 

At last Henlopen light was passed on the evening of August 13, 
and after a delightful sail up the Delaware River, the vessel came 
to anchor off Fort Mifflin. Here Doctor James Mease, the port 
physician, came aboard to check the health of passengers and crew. 
The remembrance of the fearful yellow fever epidemic of 1793 
was still horribly fresh, and it had returned in lesser intensity in 
1794. No contagious ailments being found, the Active continued 
on its way and docked at Philadelphia, 2 p.m., Friday, August 15. 
In concluding this portion of his diary Mr. Davy again offers the 
advice to future travelers that they should bring good English 
servants with them if they wish comfortable accommodations at 
sea. In America, said Mr. Davy, there were no servants except 
slaves. 

From the day of the arrival in Philadelphia until September 26, 
nearly six weeks, the diary is blank. We are not told what Mr. 
Davy did in the capital city, whom he met, nor his observations 
upon the manners and behavior of Americans. A few notations 
bearing no date refer to wages currently being paid, the cost and 
scarcity of good furniture, and the prices of fuel, meat, liquors, 
and flour, all of which the visitor from England thought exces- 
sively high. 

On board ship Mr. Davy had had ample time and leisure to 
make daily entries in his diary. It is doubtful, however, if he 
maintained such regularity in keeping the diary up to date during 
his trip to Sunbury, Northumberland, and the Muncy Valley. This 
portion of the diary is prefaced with an itinerary showing the 
stopping places and distances between each, and a summary 
of expenses for three persons journeying from Philadelphia to 
Sunbury. The expenses for the five days spent in traveling 168 
miles amounted to £6.12.9, Pennsylvania currency. Some days are 
crowded with so many incidents and miles covered, that one is 
inclined to believe Mr. Davy wrote up his diary at a later date 
from memory, possibly refreshed by rough notes he may have 
kept. The interest of the diary suffers little from this, for he was 
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an observing, inquiring gentleman, keenly aware of the topography 
and scenery of the country through which he was passing, and 
wanting to know more about its inhabitants, particularly their 
means of earning a livelihood and the resources of the region. 
With Joseph Priestley, Junior, son of the illustrious Doctor Joseph 
Priestley, as guide and companion on the journey into interior 
Pennsylvania, he was in excellent company for acquiring informed 
and intelligent impressions. 


JOURNEY TO NORTHUMBERLAND 


Friday Septr. 26th at 4+ o’Clock P.M. I left German Town in a 
one Horse Chair accompanied by Mr. Joseph Priestley Junr.* & 
Mr. Madge* on Mr. Priestley’s Horse & proceeded over Chesnut 
Hill to Norristown, the Roads® very rough & in consequence of 
heavy rains having fallen yesterday are washed & cut into deep 
Gulleys. Some part of the Country we pass’d through is wild and 
uncultivated, the Hills are yet covered with Woods & in a state 
of Nature, but the Valleys are rich & fertile producing heavy 
Crops of Grass & Clover, & have improved Farms & Settlements 
on them. Norristown is the County town of Montgomeryshire 
(but by no means corresponds with the English Idea of town) 
consisting of about 30 or 40 Dwelling Houses of decent appear- 
ance, Brick & Stone, a handsome Townhouse & Offices & a 
County Jail—the whole on a commanding situation on an emi- 
nence over the River Schulkyl’—The Inn (the rising Sun)* very 
comfortably accommodated at. Our Supper was Coffee, Beef 
Stakes, Pickles, Veal Cutlets & Potatoes, with Bread & Butter. 
At the Jail we were informed that since solitary Confinement & 


* The oldest son of Doctor Priestley, who, with the youngest son, Henry, 
had come to America at the urging of his father. He was associated with 
Thomas Cooper, John Vaughan, and others in establishing a settlement made 
up of “friends of liberty’—the Pantisocracy—on the upper Susquehanna 
River. English romantic poets, principally Coleridge and Southey, were 
briefly enamored by the project and contemplated coming to America to 
escape the spreading intolerance instigated by the “Church and King” party. 

*A member of Davy’s party from England. On board ship Davy had given 
him medicine to overcome an “indisposition.” 

° The Ridge Pike running from Philadelphia to Norristown. 

° Scott’s Gazetteer of 1795 describes Norristown as having twenty houses 
in addition to the county buildings. The courthouse and jail were new stone 
buildings, construction on them having begun in 1787. The county office 
building had been erected in 1791. 

*The “Rising Sun,” kept by Jesse Roberts, was one of three taverns in 
the town. 
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hard Labour have been the punishment instead of publick Whip- 
ping, they have had scarce a Prisoner in Confinement, & this had 
been for near five years.S The Farm of the Town® is 550 Acres 
(the Township’® is 10 Acres to be built on for Gardens) about 100 
only are cleared & in Cultivation, or Pasture exclusive of two 
Islands of about 100 Acres the whole is now let to a Swedish 
Farmer for £150 Curry. pr. anm. The Wood Land is very valu- 
able, he has the right of rangg. it,’ but not of cutting any Timber 
This I conclude is preserved until the Canal now executing to 
Philadelphia’? is compleated when the Wood will be of very great 
Value. There is here a Grist Mill with 3 pair of Stones on a never 
failing supply of Water which lets for £100 Cry. pr. anm.'* The 
Town Lots sell for £50 each & are not more than half an Acre. 
The general run of Land is worth about £10 an Acre, all this 
place is to be sold in one Bargain.’* Large Quantities of excellent 
3rick are made here, a gang consisting of 3 Men & 1 Boy, make 
2000 Brick pr. Day. The Wages paid them are the Moulder £11 . 5 
the temperer £8 the Wheeler £7 . 10 & the Boy & 3. 15 pr. month. 
The Fuel is 2 Dollars pr. Cord & it requires 50 Cord to burn 
100,000 Brick which are sold on the Spot for one Guinea Sterling 


pr. Mil. 


Saturday Septr. 27 proceeded to Trap" to Breakfast (the second 
for in this Country I do not think it prudent to Travel on an 
empty Stomach). There is here more Land cleared, it is good & 
there are many substantial stone Farm houses & Barns built, 
which is a proof of the third Stage of Improvement. To Pots- 


‘Evidently evildoers feared less to embrace “Red Hannah” than to be 
placed in solitary. Pennsylvania had revised its penal code in April, 1790. 

“The out-lots, lands some distance from the settled area, part of which 
was cultivated and part in pasture. 

* Possibly common land, used jointly by all residents. 

"To allow livestock to browse on the young tender twigs of trees and 
shrubs. 

“The Delaware and Schuylkill Navigation Company, headed by Robert 
Morris, was digging the waterway to link the two rivers. This was one of 
the first canal ventures in Pennsylvania. 

Presumably the mill erected by Charles Norris prior to 1771 which be- 
came the property of the Reverend Doctor William Smith, former provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in the early 1790's, 

“Much of the land was owned by the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania to whom it had been transferred by Provost Smith. 

© Trappe, formerly Landau, a village 9 miles northwest of Norristown. 
The home of the Reverend Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America and pastor of Augustus Lutheran Church at 
Trappe. Davy is traveling on the Perkiomen Road from Norristown to 
Reading. 
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grove'® to Dinner at Barrs Inn,* a good House. This is a hand- 
some place & fast improving but the Roads after rain are exces- 
sively bad & many deep ravines & rapid Creeks of Water to pass. 
The Soil is of a loose red Slate but sandy surface. The bottom 
Lands look verdant & beautiful, but the high Lands which are 
cleared, are shamefully neglected after being rack’d out,’* & 
produce only luxuriant Crops of str ong Weed. The River Schulky] 
waters the Meadows of this place. An excellent Grist Mill near 
the Town is now standing still for want of Corn of which there 
is a Scarcity. There are more handsome Houses built in tastely 
style, and with better Gardens & pleasure Grounds than I have 
any where else seen but the Inhabitants indulge much in Gaming 
& are said to be in quarrelsome Parties. Went on to Nicolas Hoer- 
ners in Exeter township where we were much entertained by the 
old Landlord whose House*® is nearly on the Summit of an high 
Mountain*! where he has lived 33 Years & with his Wife is 
healthy, chearful & civil. He came from Landeau in Germany 
in the year 1745, was bred a Taylor. On his arrival at Philadel- 
phia he was bought out of the Ship by a respectable Quaker whom 
he served 2 years,** then worked some at a Glass House, saved 
some Money, Married, bought 250 Acres of Land in the Woods 
(where he now lives) to be paid for by instalments at two Dollars 
pr. Acre. The whole has been paid some Years, & he has cleared 150 
Acres of the Land without any assistance but that of his own Fam- 
ily, which has consisted of 10 Children. 7 of them are provided for 
in various places, and the others are now assisting him. He has very 
excellent Peach & Apple Orchards, Meadows & Corn Land, & 
keeps a good Inn. We find that if a Man dies leaving a Widow 
with young Children which she has no prospect of Employment 
for, she sells them to her Neighbouring Farmers who receive them 
(not as Slaves or parish Apprentices but) as their own Children 
until they attain the Age of 21 years. We saw one of these Chil- 
dren about 10 Years old at Hoerners so that the Children are at 
once a Profit to the Widow, & well provided for themselves. 


"Davy is using the earlier name for Pottstow n which was erected as a 
borough out of Pottsgrove Township in 1815. “Pottsgrove” is the name of 
the stone mansion built in 1752 by ironmaster John Potts and used as head- 
quarters by Ww ashington in September, 1777. 

Another “Rising Sun,” kept by Jacob Barr, local postmaster. Roche- 
foucauld, traveling through Pennsylvania in 1795, had a similar commenda- 
tion for host Barr. 

“Intensely cultivated without replenishing by fertilizer or allowing to 
lie fallow. 

"" Manatawny Creek flows into the Schuylkill River at Pottstown. 

” The “Red Lion Hotel,” established by Hoerner in 1760, was on the north 
side of the route of the Perkiomen Turnpike, one mile above Baumstown. 
The adjacent property was owned by Squire Boone, father of Daniel Boone. 

* Baumstown Hill. 

“= A redemptioner who paid off the cost of his passage to America by work- 
ing a stipulated number of years for the person who had paid his fare. 
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Sunday 28th Septr. reached Reading early. Here we saw the 
Jersy Troop of Horse commanded by General White®® & a sett 
of very fine Officers. They are in Camp but proceed tomorrow 
to Carlisle.“ Met here my Friend Major Burrows** who intro- 
duced me to the General & I spent a very pleasant Hour with 
them. I learn that Coln. McPherson’s Troop of Volunteers from 
Philadelphia** consists of 120 Men (of which the greater part are 
Quakers) who possess Property to the Amount of at least One 
Million Sterling. These are not Hirelings of Despotism, but free 
agents in the Support of Law & good Order, Reading is a large 
Town,** has considerable Manufactories of Hats, Clocks & 
Watches, are principally Germans, It is situated over the River 
Schulkyl. The Lands around (except one barren Mountain too 
near the Town)** are very good, fertile & worth £15 to £20 pr. 
Acre. The best Inn is the General Washington kept by Jno. Wit- 
man, Esqr.** Inspector of Excise (or Supervisor). Inspector’s 
Office is the term instead of Excise Office, the word Excise is 
used as seldom as possible“? An Innkeeper is as respectable a 
profession as any whatever & the first offices are frequently fill’d 
by them. They are generally intelligent sensible Men but full of 
the pride of office when they hold any. Proceeded to Carters 
Town* over better Roads but rather less improved Country, which 
is not Mountainous but very undulated. This is a new little Town 
over the Schulkyl & at the foot of the blue or broad Mountains 


“ General Andrew White of the New Jersey militia, who was dubbed 
“Blackbeard” for his rough handling of the “Whiskey Boys” at the Mingo 
Creek settlement. 

* Mobilization point for troops moving into western Pennsylvania to quell 
the Whiskey Rebellion, Washington arrived in Reading on his way to Car- 
lisle three days after Davy had departed. Reading contributed about 80 
volunteers to crush the rebellion. 

* The census of 1790 lists a Captain John Burrowes in the Northern Lib- 
erties of Philadelphia. 

* Colonel William McPherson commanded the infantry unit of the First 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. Captain John Dunlap commanded the 
mounted unit. 

= The county seat of Berks, founded in 1748, had about 500 houses and 
2,500 people. The manufacture of hats, leather, and boats is mentioned by 
other travelers of the time as the principal industries, 

* Mount Penn. 

” “The Federal Inn at the Sign of President Washington,” also known as 
“Witman’s,” and later, “Wood's Inn.” Michael Wood leased it from John 
Witman, and in 1799 became its owner. 

*® Davy had been in this country long enough to become conscious of the 
widespread resentment against the excise taxes. 

8t Hamburg, about 17 miles north of Reading. Surveyed in 1772 for Martin 
Kaercher and for a time known as “Kaerchertown.” Davy is traveling the 
“Great Road from Reading to Sunbury,” first surveyed in 1770 to facilitate 
travel between Philadelphia and Sunbury at the forks of the Susquehanna 
River. This became the route of the Centre Turnpike, 1811-1885. 
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which here have a awful solemn appearance & Nature appears in 
her first rude Dress, but the land round the Town is rich 
fertile & well watered. The People throughout this Country are 
well Dressed, even where the Cloathing is plain. Rags & dirt are 
never seen, there is a great simplicity in their Manners.** The 
People at the Inn were surprised that some Ladies who were at 
the same Inn (Mrs. Darch & Daughters) objected to sleep in a 
Bed (& all of them without Curtains) in the same Room in which 
were 3 others, designed for Priestley, a Mr. Foster, Madge & 
Myself,** notwithstanding this the Women appear as modest & 
reserv'd as in any Country I ever travell’d through. In this Inn 
was a Harpsichord played very correctly by the Landlord's 
Daughters, he is a Captn. in the Army. 


Monday 29th went to Nebbles*! where heartily fatigued with walk- 
ing nearly all the Way over bad Roads, on the Sides of Steep 
Mountains, over dangerous precipices & the rapid Schulkyl we 
were glad of some refreshment, & proceeded to the Indian Corn- 
planter Inn (kept by young Read).*° This is good Road (except 
through a Pine Swamp where the only Road that can be made 
is by throwing whole Trees across & close as they can lay & as 
they sink, new ones are laid on tier after tier). The Lands appear 
good but little cultivated in the last 10 Miles. Here Read is carry- 
ing considerable improvements. He has lived here Seven Years, 
at first in a small Log Hovel & began without any Property. He 
has now 50 Acres of good Land cleared round his House & an 
Estate of 400 Acres mostly woodland about 3 Miles off. I am 
pleased to see that they avail themselves of the same improved 
Machines in this distant Country as are known near the large 
Cities. The Winnowing Machine & the most expeditious Chopping 
Engines for Straw are universally adopted. Young Read has had 
spirit enough to build here & is now finishing a good House with 
three Parlours & a Bar & plenty of Bed Rooms in this Desart. It 
is built with Logs, framed with Pine Boards & colonated outside, 
Sash’d & well plaister’d. On the inside the Joyners Work tho 
heavy is well executed. The House is 36 Feet in Front & 32 deep. 
The Log work is the Shell of the whole House. The Roof were 
raised compleatly in one Day. 40 of his Neighbours (most of them 


“An oft reiterated impression of the Pennsylvania Germans expressed by 
travelers passing through the “Dutch” country. 

* Limited accommodations compelled limited sacrifices of propriety. 

“ Unidentified; possibly a settler who provided refreshment for passersby, 
a custom not uncommon in sparsely settled regions. 

*® John and Leonard Reed, or Read, brothers from the Tulpehocken region, 
had settled some miles apart in Pinegrove Township, present Schuylkill 
County, in the 1780’s. The younger brother, John, had built his dwelling and 
inn on the site of what is now the Pottsville Hospital. 
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from 10 or 15 miles) came to assist him & finish’d 1% hours be- 
fore Sun Set. This is the general practice when a new Settler 
makes his Log House.** The Pine Board of which he used 26,000 
Feet cost him £3 pr. Thousand & the whole House something 
more than £400 cy. The Situation is healthy in general but this 
year the Flux has prevail’d, all America has indeed been sickly 
from the Wetness of the Summer. Fevers and Agues are heard 
of every where.** However fast People get Money here (in the 
Country) they persevere in hard Labour & Economy. They travel 
with their Teams (nothing is carried on Animals Backs on Saddle 
Horses only excepted) provided with every Necessary for Man 
& Beast. Every Waggon has a Manger. The Horses feed in it & 
repose themselves either in the Streets or by the Roads, without 
any Bedding (which is never used in this Country even for 
Saddle Horses, their Stables having all boarded Floors are clean 
& dry). The Farmer & Waggoner eats his own Provisions & 
sleeps in his cover’d Waggon.** Many travel a hundred Miles 
without spending sixpence on the Road & on Market Days & 
Nights the Streets of Philadelphia are crowded with these eco- 
nomical Germans. It is however very extraordinary that amidst 
this System the Farmers are so very inattentive to the making or 
saving of Manure & instead of a regular Court yard their Stables 
& Barns are plac’d in a Waste where the Dirt & Dung collect until 
the Building is almost buried."” They know very little of watering 
their Meadows.*® Their Cattle are turned into the Woods with 
Bells on their Necks. Oxen, Cows, Horses, Hogs & Sheep, are 
induced very regularly to return to their Homes by being fed 
with Salt which they are all so fond of that they may be effectually 
tamed with small Quantities frequently given to them and given 
once a Week is wholesome & consider’d absolutely necessary to 
their Health. The Wild Red Deer are entrap’d by putting Salt 
into large Pits & Holes & they will even eat the Earth on which 
it has been strew’d & in these decoys they are shot by the Hunts- 
men. They are now fine & fat & sell for 4 d cy. pr pound. We 
this day met three Waggons with Families removing with their 
All—old People & young Children, Cattle, Utensils from Con- 
necticut to Kentucky a Distance of about 1500 Miles. The People 
of this Country take little notice or make little difficulty in re- 
"A custom of mutual aid that persists in parts of rural Pennsylvania, 
usually in raising a new barn. 

* 1793 and 1794 were years of the yellow fever epidemic. 

* The Conestoga wagon of roomy interior, topped with a homespun cover- 
ing over high arching hoops. 

*® With few exceptions, Pennsylvania farmers did not use manure as fer- 
tilizer until the early 1800's. 

* Davy errs here, for in 1799 John Beale Bordley commented, “In Penn- 
sylvania, watered or irrigated meadows have long been in common use. . . .” 
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moving to these distant places provided they can procure a large 
& good Settlement for a little Money. 


Tuesday 30th Septr. proceeded over the Summit of the blue or 
broad Mountains to old Reads*! 13 Miles of which we walk’d a 
great part over Rockey, Craggy Precipices, deep Swamps, rapid 
ascents, & in the best places very stony Roads & truly dangerous 
to a Carriage. The whole is a perfect Wilderness, & the Eye 
neither charmed with a view of Civilization or Variety as it can- 
not penetrate many yards into the Woods, nor is the Ear pleased 
with the melody of Birds. We saw but three small ones in the 
whole of this desolate Mountain. It abounds however with Iron 
Ore & a Bed of apparently good Coal is cut through by the Road 
on the very Summit.'* Old Reads is the merest Log & Clay Hut 
we have seen but we got some excellent Coffee & boil’d Fowls 
after which.we dragg’d on 12 Miles farther to old Cherries over 
the most shocking Roads for a Carriage that can be conceived of. 
The new Roads are merely Avenues cut through the Woods leav- 
ing the Stumps of all the Trees from 1 to 2 Feet above the 
Ground as also the Roots & Stocks of the underwood, so that at 
every step it requires the utmost possible care to avoid being over- 
set. Panthers, Bears, Pole Cats, Squirrels & Deer are the principal 
Inhabitants of these Regions, none of them ever attack Men un- 
less wounded by him & in danger. The Spott old Cherry lives on 
was only six years ago a compleat Desart. He settd on it without 
a Farthing & with 10 Children. He began by cutting down & 
selling at a distance Rail fencing. He took 250 Acres of the Land 
on a Lease of 9 Years to pay no rent on Condition of clearing 
& improving at least 30 Acres, building a Log house, Barn, Stable 
& he has already in six Years cleared 50 Acres. Has excellent 
Wheat, Buck Wheat, Indian Corn, Flax, Turnips, Potatoes, 
Clover & Timothy Grass & takes in Cattle to keep in his Wood- 
land in the Summer (securing them as before stated with Salt) & 
in all this he has no assistance but from his own Family. His pres- 
ent Stock consists of one Horse, two plowing Oxen, 10 Cows & 
Heifers, large numbers of Hogs, Geese, Ducks, Fowls, Turkeys 
& Bees. His produce is chiefly taken off his Hands by the Wag- 
goners who go into the back Country with Families on their re- 
turn to Philadelphia. He has now 7/ pr Bushel for his Wheat. 
He has property enough to buy an Estate & build a Farm House. 
This is the point they all aspire to. The Hovel he now lives in is 


"Possibly the home of Leonard Reed, older brother of John. See note 35. 

“ The digging of anthracite coal in this region had begun as early as 1784. 

“Possibly James Cherry, who is said to have been the first settler in 
Shamokin Township. Another of the same surname, either Joseph or Abraham 
Cherry, had located on Eagle Run near present Shamokin. 
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truly a miserable one built entirely by himself. It is however an 
Inn & though a bad House contains very good Provisions. The 
Beds for so they call them are worse than any in Spain & every 
traveller uses his own Blanket. 


Wednesday Octr. Ist went on to Titsworths*' through the same 
kind of wild Country & bad Roads as yesterday. Here we Break- 
fas'd very well & found the same kind of improvements going on 
as at Cherries (the old Man’s Son is a Captn. in the Militia). We 
met here a Farmer’s Wife from Bald Eagle Valley on the Sus- 
quehana, who speaks of that as the most delightful Spot on 
Earth. She is going on Horseback a Journey of 400 miles with 
her Son, after which she hopes never more to leave her delightful 
home. From Titsworth to Sunbury*® through a Country more 
Cultivated, less Mountainous & better Roads. This Town is situ- 
ated on a plain at a small distance from the Banks of the Susque- 
hana River which is here more than half a Mile wide with a 
high, bold & Rocky Mountain*® directly over the opposite Shore 
extending nearly two Miles in a strait Line at the Termination of 
which & on the Forks of the River the small Town of North- 
umberland is open to the View. It stands on rising Ground with 
a gentle Ascent to the Woody Mountains behind.** The River is 
here divided into three Branches but two of them being seperated 
by an Island of only 2% Mile in length*s these are united & form 
beyond it the North East Branch. The Situation is highly beau- 
tiful affording as finely varied a Prospect as can be enjoyed. Sun- 
bury having a bad Swamp*® behind it is generally unhealthy, while 
Northumberland standing high & dry is as generally healthy. The 
Island is peculiarly delightful. This River is just now very low 
& of difficult Navigation but is generally navigable for Barges to 
Harristown & Middlebourgh®® downwards & to a very great Dis- 


*" The Spanish Embassy in London issued a travel permit, June 8, 1777, to 
a William Davy for travel in Spain. A brother of Davy’s was located in 
Madrid. 

“John and William Titsworth, of Teitsworth, kept a tavern at a place 
that is now Paxinos, Northumberland County. 

“ At the junction of the West and North branches of the Susquehanna 
River, it was earlier the important Indian town of Shamokin, from which 
place Shickellamy, vice-regent of the Iroquois, kept watchful eye on the doings 
of tribes subordinate to the Six Nations. Fort Augusta was erected here 
during the French and Indian War. In 1772 the name of Sunbury was given 
to the community. 

“ Blue Hill. 

“ Montour Mountain. 

4S Shamokin Island, Scott’s Island, or Packer’s Island. At one time it was 
known as the Isle of Corcyra. 

* Adjacent to Spring Run; currently referred to as “The Gut.” 

* A confusion of names; Davy meant Harrisburg and Middletown. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND (Foreground), SUNBURY (in the distance), and 
SHAMOKIN ISLAND (left center). 

From Comte Colbert de Maulevrier’s Sketchbook. 


Courtesy Northumberland County Historical Society 


tance in the back Country. The West Branch is the best. The 
North is very rapid for Rafts. The River is navigable down [close | 
to Baltimore. A Canal*' is now executing to connect this River 
with the Schulkyl by the Swetara Creek to the Tulpehawkin 
Creek, so that if ever the Schulkyl Canal is executed there will be 
a communication direct to Philadelphia when Northumberland 
will become a great Depot for Produce & Merchandise. 


Thursday Octr. 2d. Doctor Priestley visited us at Sunbury looks 
healthy & Chearful. Has left off his Perriwig & Combs his short 
grey locks in the true Style of the simplicity of the Country. He 
is on the whole so well pleased that he is preparing to build a 


™ The Schuylkill and Susquehanna Navigation Company, another canal 
development headed by Robert Morris. When completed in 1828, the water- 
way connections between the Delaware and the Susquehanna rivers were 
the Schuylkill Navigation Canal running from Philadelphia to Reading, and 
the Union Canal from Reading to the Susquehanna River at a point where 
Swatara Creek flows into it a few miles below Harrisburg. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, 1798 
From Comte Colbert de Maulevrier’s Sketchbook. 


Courtesy Northumberland County Historical Society 


very good Brick House the Foundation of which & a Well he has 
already dug.®* 


(To Be Continued) 


= The Priestley home, on Priestley Way overlooking the Susquehanna 
River at Northumberland, is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. George Neff. 








THE WISTAR-WISTER FAMILY: 


A Pennsylvania Family’s Contributions Toward 
American Cultural Development 


By MiLtton RusBINcAM 


HE career of the Wistars and Wisters of Philadelphia during 

the past two centuries has been a continuous adventure. It is 
a story of heroic men and gracious ladies, of philanthropists and 
scholars, of soldiers and authors, and of men and women with 
strong convictions of duty to their country and their community. 
Theirs is a tale of successful business enterprises, of love and 
war, of jaunts into far-distant corners of the earth, and of sci- 
entific achievement. During the entire course of their history in 
this country, great names in the annals of mankind appear in 
close association with the time-honored names of Wistar and 
Wister. 

Numerous books and articles have been published about them. 
The memoirs and reminiscences of various members of the family 
form important documents concerning Philadelphia social and 
cultural life of the period. Genealogical and biographical reference 
works for the eastern Pennsylvania area abound in accounts of 
this prolific and versatile family. Yet, in spite of the publicity 
extending over a period of several generations, there has yet to 
appear a definitive work, either historical or genealogical, which 
sets the Wistar-Wister family in its proper historical perspective. 
No single work attempts the task of evaluating the services to our 
cultural development of the two branches of this noteworthy 
Pennsylvania house. 

At the beginning of the 18th century there lived in the little 
town of Hilsbach (Waldhilsbach), a few miles southeast of 
Heidelberg, in what later became the Grand Duchy of Baden, but 
was then the principality of the Electoral Palatinate of the Rhine, 
a family by the name of Wiuster. The head of the family, Hans 
Caspar (1671-1727), held the hereditary office of Jager (hunts- 
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man or forester) to the Elector Palatine Johann Wilhelm. His 
wife, Anna Catharina, presented him with eight children, namely : 
Caspar, born February 3, 1696; Maria Barbara, born February 
26, 1700; Anna Barbara, born February 22, 1702;' Albertina, 
born December 26, 1703, died December 11, 1714; Maria Mar- 
garetha, born June 10, 1707; Johannes, born November 7, 1708; 
Johann Ludwig, born January 29, 1711; and Georg Bernhard, 
born September 18, 1713.* 


Tue SENIorR LINE 


Caspar Wuister, the eldest child of Hans Caspar and Anna 
Catharina, was 21 years old when he landed in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 16, 1717. He had listened to the call of adventure, and, 
despite the entreaties of his father, had come to America to seek 
his fortune. He had only one pistareen (equivalent to nine pence ) 
in his pocket, and his rifle. He was a brigh: and enterprising lad, 
and in due time he secured steady employment with a brass button 
manufacturer. His employer sent him on business trips to New 
Jersey, and while thus engaged, he observed the sand was similar 
to that used in Germany for glass manufacture. In 1738 he pur- 
chased extensive pine-wooded tracts of land near Allowaystown, 
Salem County, N. J. He imported four experienced Belgian glass- 
blowers, and by 1740 his plant, known as Wistarberg, was in full 
operation. Caspar provided the materials for glass-making and 
his workmen received one-third of the profits. Other glass-makers 
were brought from Belgium, Germany, and Portugal in 1748. 

Early in his career, Wistar—as his name was spelled by the 
clerks of the period, and which form his descendants retained to 
distinguish them from the posterity of his brother, John Wister, 
who joined him in Philadelphia in 1727—became acquainted with 
John Bartram, as the following letter to Bartram, written by 


1 Anna Barbara Wiister married Georg Bauer, of Mannheim; their daugh- 
ter, Anna Catharina Bauer, married Johann Heinrich Keppele and was the 
ancestress of many American families. 

* Robert C. Moon, M.D., The Morris Family of Philadelphia. Descendants 
of Anthony Morris, 1654-1721, 1 (1898), 356-357. 

® Tbid., I, 358-360; Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 432-433. 
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Colonel William Byrd II, of Westover, in Virginia (November 
30, 1738), indicates :* 


I expect every day the arrival of a little ship, with 
Switzers and Germans, to settle upon part of my land 
at Roanoke. But they have been now thirteen weeks at 
sea, so that I am under great apprehensions for them. 
They have purchased thirty-three thousand acres only, 
in one body; so that there are seventy-two thousand still 
remaining, to which your friend, Gaspar Wister, is very 
welcome if he, or any of his countrymen, are so inclined. 


From this extract, it is apparent that Caspar was seeking lands 
beyond the borders of Pennsylvania; it is not known if he took 
advantage of Colonel Byrd's offer. 

At a court held on September 25, 26, and 27, 1740, Caspar 
Wistar and his brother John were naturalized as subjects of King 
George II; they were listed in the records as “Quakers.”® The 
explanation commonly given for the difference in spelling the 
names of the two branches of the family is based upon this act of 
naturalization.* This is not necessarily true, however; although 
Wistar and Wister became the legal forms of the name, 18th 
century documents used them interchangeably for the Senior and 
the Junior Lines. 

[In 1726 Caspar Wistar married Catharine Jansen (Johnson), 
daughter of Dirck and Margaret (Millan) Jansen, of German- 
town. As a result of this union, Caspar became a member of the 
Society of Friends, to which his bride belonged.* 

Caspar Wistar’s death took place on March 21, 1752. He and 
Catharine Jansen were the parents of three sons and four daugh- 
ters, but only the eldest son, Richard, concerns us here. 


“William and Mary Quarterly, October, 1926, 307. 

°M. S. Giuseppi, editor, Naturalizations of Foreign Protestants in the 
American Colonies Pursuant to Statute 13 George II, c. 7, p. 17 (Publi- 
cations of The Huguenot Society of London, XXIV, 1921). 

*Joseph Jackson, America’s Most Historic Highway: Market Street, 
Philadelphia (1926), 82-83. 

*Mrs. Wistar’s maternal grandfather, Hans Millan, owned (1689) the 
property on which stands the mansion now known as “Wyck.” It is the oldest 
house in Germantown, although additions and alterations have been made 
in the course of the centuries. Mrs. Wistar inherited the property on her 
father’s death (1760), and when she died in 1786 it passed to her daughter, 
Margaret Wistar (Mrs. Reuben Haines). 
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Richard Wistar inherited Wistarberg, his father’s glass foundry 
in New Jersey, but in 1769 he transferred it to Philadelphia, set- 
ting it up at his residence on High (now Market) Street near 
Third.* Following in his father’s footsteps, he became a success- 
ful business man, and amassed a fortune. His freedom from finan- 
cial anxiety enabled him to devote much time to philanthropic 
enterprises. He was much concerned with the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the local prison; he was described by Roberts Vaux as 
“a benevolent and independent citizen . . . who, before the Rev- 
olutionary War, was in the practice of causing wholesome soup, 
prepared at his own dwelling, to be conveyed to the prisoners and 
distributed among them.’ His charitable work was responsible 
for the organization of The Philadelphia Society for Assisting 
Distressed Prisoners in 1776; it is not known if he was actually 
a member of this group, but there is no doubt that his action 
directly stimulated a number of people to study the deplorable 
penological conditions that then existed. Wistar died in 1781, 
aged 54. His wife was named Sarah Wyatt. 

Richard Wistar’s interest in improving the lot of the so-called 
“distressed” prisoners was inherited by four of his six sons, 
3artholomew, Richard, Caspar, and Thomas, and by the last- 
named to a marked degree. Eleven years after the founding of 
the society for assisting the prisoners, a reorganization took place, 
and on May 8, 1787, The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons was formed, with 37 charter mem- 
bers, including Dr. Benjamin Rush, Tench Coxe, Zachariah Poul- 
son, John Kaighn, Thomas Wistar, Caleb Lownes, Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam White, Dr. William Shippen, and Benjamin Wynkoop. Dr. 
White, who was the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
was chosen the first President. No more members were admitted 
until August 13, 1787, when 94 candidates were elected, among 
them Dr. Caspar Wistar, Thomas’s brother; Rev. Dr. Ashbel 


Green, celebrated Presbyterian divine; His Excellency Benjamin 


* Negley K. Teeters, They Were in Prison. A History of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, 1787-1937, Formerly The Philadelphia Society for Alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons (1937), 14. 

* Roberts Vaux, Notices of the Original and Successive Efforts to Improve 
the Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia, and to Reform the Criminal 
Code ef Pennsylvania; With a Few Observations on the Penitentiary System 
(1826), 8. 
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Franklin, President of Pennsylvania; and Colonel Samuel Miles, 
distinguished Revolutionary War hero whose wife belonged to 
the Junior Line of Wister.%° Two other brothers of Thomas 
Wistar joined the Society, namely, Bartholomew, in October, 1788, 
and Richard, in January, 1791." 

Thomas Wistar was elected one of the Society’s two Secretaries 
in 1790, one of the two Vice-Presidents in 1806, and on the death 
of Bishop White in July, 1836, the second President of the organi- 
zation. He died in 1851, aged 87. His wife, Mary, daughter of 
Richard and Elizabeth Waln, of Walnford, N. J., whom he had 
married in 1766, was as distinguished in the Society’s work as 
her husband. She was one of the founders of the Society of 
Women Friends which sought to visit and alleviate the suffer- 
ings of female prisoners in the Arch Street Prison.1* One of their 
daughters, Margaret, was the wife of Roberts Vaux, a leading 
figure in Pennsylvania penological history, and their son, Richard 
Vaux, served as President of the Board of Inspectors of the 
Eastern Penitentiary for forty years." 

Of the later generations of the family interested in prison re- 
forms, Dr. Caspar Wistar II was attending physician in the East- 
ern State Penitentiary and editor of the Journal of Prison Dis- 
cipline and Philanthropy in 1847-48;" Bartholomew Wistar II, 
actively engaged in studying the serious problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, had much to do with the establishment (1828) of the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, the pur- 
pose of which was to separate youthful prisoners from their more 
hardened companions in crime in order to devote full attention 
to their rehabilitation and to make them useful citizens of society ;*° 
and Edward Morris Wistar, twelfth President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society (1917-26), who Jabored earnestly for the 
education of the American Indians, the distribution of relief to 
the destitute Negroes of South Carolina, and, in collaboration with 


® Teeters, op. cit., 94, and facsimile of the first page of the minutes of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society between pages 92 and 93. 

™ Tbid., 119. 

" Tbid., 119, 249. 

* With such a record, it is small wonder that Teeters states (p. 117) that 
“Probably the most illustrious name associated with continuous penal reform 
in Pennsylvania is that of Wistar!” 

“ Teeters, ibid., 159. 

* Thid., 161-163. 
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Clara Barton, the first President of the American Red Cross, the 
relief of the persecuted Armenians.*® 

To return to the family of Richard and Sarah (Wyatt) Wistar, 
we find that their fifth son, Caspar, was born in Philadelphia, 
September 13, 1761. Early in life he became interested in the 
study of medicine, which he pursued under Dr. John Redman and 
later under Dr. John Jones, a surgeon who had left New York as 
a result of that city’s occupation by the British Army during 
the Revolutionary War. In 1782, Caspar presented himself for 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and acquitted himself with distinction and honor.’* His 
higher education in his chosen profession was obtained at the 
great medical schools of London and Edinburgh. In the latter 
capital he attained singular honors, being elected President of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh for two terms and Presi- 
dent of the Society “for the further investigation of natural his- 
tory.” In June, 1786, he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine by the University of Edinburgh, his dissertation being 
entitled, De Animo demisso, dedicated to Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Cullen.** 

On his return to Philadelphia in January, 1787, he engaged in 
the practice of medicine in his native city and was appointed to 
the position of physician to the Philadelphia Dispensary, a re- 
cently established charitable institution. His career is too well 
known to be discussed in detail; we will confine ourselves here 
to a brief summary. Dr. Wistar was a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians (elected in 1788), Professor of Chemistry in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia (appointed in 1789), Physician to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy, Midwifery, 
and Surgery, University of Pennsylvania (1792), Professor of 
Anatomy (1808), and President of the American Philosophical 
Society, elected in 1815, in succession to Thomas Jefferson, who 


 Thid., 378-379; Clara Barton, The Red Cross in Peace and War (1912), 
334, 335, 345, 356. For eight months Wistar traveled on horseback in the 
interior of Armenia, visiting most of the towns, and purchasing and dis- 
tributing grain for seed and food. 

* Hon. William Tilghman, Chiet Justice of the Supreme Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 4n Eulogium in Commemoration of Doctor 
Wistar ... (1818), 12-14. 

* List of the Graduates in Medicine in the University of Edinburgh from 
MDCCV to MDCCCLXVI (1867), 18. 
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CASPAR WISTAR, M.D. 
Portrait by Thomas Sully. 


Courtesy of the American Philosophical Society 

Photograph by Frick Art Reference Library 

had resigned. During the yellow fever epidemic in 1793, he la- 

bored valiantly in the cause, was stricken with the disease, and very 

nearly lost his life. He was, for a time, much esteemed by Dr. 

Rush, but as the epidemic progressed, radical differences changed 
a feeling of friendship to one of outright enmity.'® 

It was in anatomy that he achieved his greatest fame. “In many 

departments of science he was conspicuous, but here pre-emi- 


* Letters of Benjamin Rush, edited by L. H. Butterfield (1951), 645, 
735-36, etc. 
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nent,” observed Chief Justice Tilghman, one of his eulogists.*° 
He was the first anatomist to demonstrate that the posterior por- 
tion of the ethmoid bone (one of the eight bones which collec- 
tively form the cranial box, and enters into the formation of the 
cranium, the orbits, and the nose) was attached to the triangular 
bone.*"* In 1818, in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, he published a paper on the “Observations on those Proc- 
esses of the Ethmoid Bone, which originally form the Sphenoidel 
Sinuses” (New Series, I, 371-374). His major work, A System 
of Anatomy for the Use of Students of Medicine, published by 
Thomas Dobson at the Stone House, No. 41, South Second Street 
(volume I, 1811; volume IT, 1814), was the first American text- 
book on anatomy. The ninth edition was published in 1846. 

Dr. Wistar was one of the earliest advocates of vaccination, 
recently discovered by Dr. Jenner. In 1809 he proposed the for- 
mation of a society for circulating the benefit of vaccination. With 
the support of many public-spirited citizens, he succeeded in hav- 
ing about 11,000 persons vaccinated in the course of the next 
few years, and the City of Philadelphia passed a law providing 
for the gratuitous vaccination of persons too poor to pay for 
medical services.*! 

He was distinguished in other fields of science besides his 
chosen profession. In 1799 he published in the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society a short article on “Experi- 
ments in Evaporation.” He was well versed in chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, and history, and could carry on conversations easily 
in German and Latin. 

Wistar counted among his friends Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, the eminent German naturalist and traveler; the Abbé José 
Francisco Correa de Serra, priest, scholar, naturalist, and, from 
1816 to 1820, Portuguese Minister to the United States; and Dr. 
Anthony Fothergill, British traveler and savant.**? He was on 
terms of the closest friendship with Thomas Jefferson; this is 
made clear by the Wistar papers in the collections of the American 


* Tilghman, op. cit., 22. 

“" The Encyclopedia Americana, Victory Edition (1945), XXIX, 429. 
“Tilghman, 27. 

“Wistar to Jefferson, June 29, 1813 (Jefferson Papers, MSS. Division, 
ibrary of Congress, Washington, D. C.); Wistar to Secretary of State 
James Madison, May 29, 1804 (Madison Papers, Library of Congress), ete. 
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Philosophical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsyivania, 
and the Library of Congress. Through Wistar’s interest, Jefferson 
was able to secure some specimens of fossilized remains found in 
the Highlands of New York which were probably bones “of the 
Mammoth, or of an Animal of equal size.”** They were also en- 
gaged in examining fossilized remains found near the falls of 
the Ohio, and in the summer of 1808, at President Jefferson’s 
invitation, Dr. Wistar journeyed to Washington to examine them. 
The result of his investigations was embodied in a paper entitled, 
“An Account of Two Heads found in the Morass, called the Big 
Bone Lick, and presented to the Society by Mr. Jefferson” 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
I, 1818, 375-380). 

For many years Dr. Wistar held meetings at his home every 
Saturday night where scientists, travelers, authors, and citizens 
gathered to discuss topics of current interest or the latest scientific 
discoveries. These gatherings were known as the Wistar Parties, 
and after his death, which took place on January 22, 1818, they 
were continued by some of his associates, including Chief Justice 
Tilghman and Peter S. Du Ponceau, who formed the Wistar Asso- 
ciation, which is still in existence.** 

Dr. Wistar was twice married. His first wife, whom he married 
in 1788, was Isabella, daughter of Christopher Marshall, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, but his happiness with his young wife was short- 
lived, for she died childless two years later. In 1798 he married 
Elizabeth Mifflin, niece of Governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania. They 
had two sons and a daughter, Dr. Richard Mifflin Wistar, who died 
unmarried; Dr. Mifflin Wistar, who married but left no issue; 
and Elizabeth Wistar, who died in 1834, aged 18 years. 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to the memory of .Dr. Cas- 
par Wistar was in a letter penned to his widow on January 31, 
1818, by the Abbé Correa de Serra, who wrote: “My Letter... 
is not to condole with you in a complimentary way but to assure 
you that the sentiment I entertain for the memory of Dr. Wistar 


“Wistar to Jefferson, December 8, 1800 (Jefferson Papers, vol. 108, 
Library of Congress). 

“See Hampton L. Carson, The Centenary of the Wistar Party. An His- 
torical Address delivered in the Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 4, 1918. 
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will always render your family sacred and dear to my heart and 
make me solicitous of every occasion of being serviceable or use- 


don 


ful to you all. 





yA 


GENERAL ISAAC J. WISTAR 


Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


We shall consider briefly only one other distinguished member 
of the Senior Line of the Wistar-Wister Family, namely, Isaac 
Jones Wistar, who was born in Philadelphia in 1827, and who 
died at Claymont, Del., September 18, 1905. He was one of the 
ten children of Caspar Wistar, M.D. (1801-67), and his wife, 


* Martin I. J. Griffin, “Sketch of the Abbé Joseph Francis Correa de 
Serra, A.D. 1750-1824,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, XIV (1903), 286-289. The year was incorrectly printed 
as 1812, but in a reprint of this article in The American Catholic Historical 
Researcher, XXII (1905), 39, it is given correctly as 1818. 
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Lydia Jones, of New Jersey, and a grandson of Thomas and Mary 
(Waln) Wistar. He was a grandnephew, therefore, of the cele- 
brated Dr. Caspar Wistar. 

Isaac J. Wistar was an adventurer and a soldier of fortune from 
his youth. He worked as a drygoods store clerk, farmer, laborer, 
gold miner, and free trapper-for the Hudson’s Bay Company ; he 
worked on a canal boat and studied law in San Francisco, being 
admitted to the bar in 1853. During the Civil War he served as 
Colonel of the 71st Pennsylvania Regiment, fought at Gettysburg, 
and was commissioned Brigadier-General for his gallant services 
at Antietam, where he had been left for dead. After the war, he 
became President of the Union Canal Company, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences (1891-94), the State Board of Charities, and 
the American Philosophical Society (1901-03). As in the cases of 
his ancestors, he was interested in penology, served as a Member 
of the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary and 
was appointed by Governor Pennypacker a delegate from Penn- 
sylvania to the prison congress to be held at Louisville, Ky., Octo- 
ber 3-8, 1903, but he was forced to decline the honor because of a 
severe illness.”* 

General Wistar’s greatest contribution to the cause of humanity 
was his establishment, in March, 1892, of The Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology, a part of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was named in honor of his great-uncle, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar. On May 21, 1894, the Institute was formally opened. The 
charter drawn up by General Wistar presented a five-point pro- 
gram, namely: (1) Preservation and free exhibition of the Wistar 
Museum, which was transferred by the University to the Insti- 
tute; (2) Extension of the museum to include all objects and 
preparations useful in advanced biological studies and that bear 
upon the physical development of man; (3) establishment of a 
system of lectures on biological subjects for post-graduates or 
advanced students only, undergraduate teaching being prohibited ; 
(4) establishment of a published periodical or otherwise, of the 
Institute’s scientific proceedings and contributions; and (5) the 


Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker, The Autobiography of a Pennsylvanian 
(1915), 441. 
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setting up by the Institute of other work for the increase of orig- 
inal scientific knowledge of biological or kindred subjects.** 

The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, known through- 
out the scientific world as a leader in scholarly progress, stands as 
a permanent monument to the memory of a great Pennsylvania 
family.** 


Tue Junior LINE 


Turning now to the history of the Junior Line of the Wistar- 
Wister Family, we find that Johannes Wiister, the younger brother 
of Caspar Wistar, the immigrant, remained at home in Hilsbach 
until after their father’s death, which took place in January, 1727. 
Shortly thereafter, John Wister, as he became known in America, 
heeded his brother’s call and joined him in Philadelphia. 

John was a man of force and energy, purchased an extensive 
lot at what is now 325 Market Street, Philadelphia, became a 
wine-merchant, and amassed a fortune. On February 9, 1731, he 
married Salome Zimmerman, of Lancaster County, Pa., but of 
their four children, only a daughter, Salome (Mrs. William Chan- 
cellor), survived childhood. 

After his first wife’s death Wister married (November 10, 1737) 
Anna Catharina Rubenkam, who was born at Wanfried, Hessen- 
Rheinfels, Germany, February 25, 1709. Her father, Johann 
Philipp Rtibenkam, had an interesting career. On both sides of the 
family he was descended from Reformed clergymen; his maternal 
great-grandfather, Johannes Crollius (1599-1662) was Court 
Preacher to Landgrave Hermann of Hessen-Rotenburg and Met- 
ropolitan of Hersfeld, and his great-uncle, Dr. Johannes Lauren- 
tius Crollius (1641-1709), Rector of the University of Heidelberg 
and later of the University of Marburg, was a distinguished the- 
ologian. Some years after his graduation from the University of 
Marburg, Johann Philipp Rtbenkam became Pastor of Wan- 
fried, but in time he forsook the faith of his Calvinist ancestors to 
embrace the more liberal Pietism, was expelled from his church in 
1717, and died in exile in 1725 at Berleburg, in the countship of 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg. His widow, Margaretha Catharina, 

* Twentieth Anniversary of the Organisation of the Advisory Board of 
The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology (1925), 28-30. 


See Gen. Wistar’s Autobiography, published in two volumes in 1914 
by the Institute. 
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brought their family to America soon thereafter; she died in 
Bristol Township, Philadelphia County, in 1727. Mrs. Wister was 
the second of her four daughters.*® 

John Wister and Anna Catharina Rtibenkam had five children, 
of whom Daniel, Catharine, and William survived to maturity. 

John Wister and his brother Caspar were among the 33 found- 
ers of the Fellowship Fire Company, the second oldest fire com- 
pany in Philadelphia (1738). 

Mr. Wister’s benefactions included all sorts of odd characters. 
He was especially friendly with the hermits of the Wissahickon, 
and gave his financial support to Conrad Matthai, among others. 
At the latter’s death, Wister bore entirely the expenses of the ven- 
erable old man’s funeral, which took place on September 1, 1748. 
He sent money to relatives in Germany, ordered bread to be baked 
every Saturday and distributed to the poor people who came to 
his door for it, and with his brother Caspar was one of the orig- 
inal contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

In 1744 Mr. Wister erected at Germantown a 2% story mansion 
then called “Wister’s Big House” but subsequently “Grumble- 
thorpe,”” because, we are assured by a descendant, whenever the 
\family met there was discord. It was the first country seat created 
by a wealthy Philadelphia gentleman and was located six miles 
from the city. The stone used in its construction was quarried at 
Cedar Hill, near the eastern end of Bringhurst Street close to 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, in Germantown, and the 
lumber was furnished from the oak trees hewn in Wister’s Woods. 
This mansion is one of the most historic houses in Germantown, 
and a few years ago was acquired by the Grumblethorpe Com- 
mittee under the auspices of the Germantown Historical Society 
and the Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks ; 
these groups are restoring the old house to its original grandeur. 

Wister counted among his friends the Moravian Apostle, Count 
Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, and two chairs presented by 
the latter to the family are still among the prized heirlooms of the 
descendants of John Wister and Anna Catharina Ribenkam. 


*®For the history of the Riitbenkam family, see the author’s articles in 
The American Genealogist, January, 1939, 172-177, and April, 1945, 225-234, 
Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magasine, October, 1938, 107- 
114; and Genealogy and History for March 7, 1940 (Item No. 365), Sep- 
tember 15, 1940 (Item 1788), and March, 1949 (Item 13424). 
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Catharine Wister, John’s only daughter, had a romance that 
was nearly nipped in the bud. She fell in love with a young sol- 
dier of Welsh origin named Samuel Miles, who had seen active 
service in the French and Indian War and had successfully raised 
himself from a private to the rank of captain in His Majesty’s 
Service.“° On his return to Philadelphia Captain Miles sought 
to win the hand of the fair Miss Wister, but her father, apparently 
of the opinion that the young officer did not measure up to the 
financial and social standards established for his son-in-law, re- 
fused his consent. But the young couple were married on February 
16, 1761, without the paternal blessing. Eventually, Mr. Wister 
forgave his daughter and backed his son-in-law in the wine and 
rum trade. He never had occasion to regret his daughter’s choice, 
for Samuel Miles became a member of the Pennsylvania Pro- 
vincial Assembly (1772), Colonel of the Pennsylvania Rifle Regi- 
ment attached to the famous Flying Camp (1776), Auditor of 
Public Accounts and Deputy-Quartermaster-General for Pennsyl- 
vania (1778), Judge of the High Court of Errors and Appeals 
(1783), Captain of the First City Troop (1786), a famous local 
military organization which accepts only men of prominent fami- 
lies (a circumstance that must have pleased old Mr. Wister!), 
member of the Council of Censors (1787) and of the Common 
Council of Philadelphia (1788), and, finally, Mayor of Philadel- 
phia (1790). 

John Wister’s later life was not free from romance. In 1770 
his second wife, Anna Catharina Rttbenkam, died.*' He was not 
long inconsolable; for a number of years he had known a nun in 
the Seventh Day Baptist cloister at Ephrata, Sister Anastasia 
(born Anna Thoman, from Bubendorf, Switzerland), who was a 
composer of hymns. A great deal of mystery surrounds the court- 
ship of the worldly Mr. Wister and the modest nun of Ephrata, 
but the fact remains that on August 7, 1771, they were married in 
the German Reformed Church at 4th and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia.*? Mrs. Wister died in 1778, and her husband, widowed for 
the third time, did not remarry. 

- Autobiography of Col. Samuel Miles in The American Historical Record, 
ge Bi Cox Parsons, editor, Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hilts- 
heimer, 1765-1798 (1893), 21: “My wife and self attended the burial of 


John Wister’s wife in Friends’ burial ground.” 
® Article on the Wister family, The Germantown Courier, August 18, 1938. 
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William Wister, John’s younger son by his second wife, was a 
man of considerable financial importance, and in 1773, two years 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, he and his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Miles, and Owen Jones were requested by the Provincial 
Legislature to endorse their currency. Samples of this money are 
still extant.** 

The Revolutionary War was a period of stress and strain 
for the family. Old John Wister remained at his town house in 
Philadelphia, leaving his country mansion, Grumblethorpe, in the 
care of a German female servant, Justina. During the Battle of 
Germantown (October 4, 1777), the British General James Ag- 
new was carried wounded to the Wister house, where he died; the 
stains of blood that flowed from his side may be seen today on the 
floor where he was laid. 

When the British advanced on Philadelphia, Daniel Wister, 
John’s elder son, packed up his family and took them to North 
Wales (Gwynedd), on the Wissahickon, to stay with friends named 
Foulke. His family consisted at that time of his wife, Lowry Jones 
(whom he had married in 1760 by Friends’ ceremony ),** and five 
children, Sarah (Sally), Elizabeth, Hannah, Susannah, and John. 
At later dates two other sons, Charles Jones and William Wynne 
Wister, were born. 

The eldest child, Sally Wister, was a bright and vivacious 
girl of 16 years who, during the period of her residence on the 
Foulke farm, kept a diary that is an important document bearing 
on conditions behind the American lines from September 25, 1777, 
to June 20, 1778. Its pages teem with amusing incidents likely to 
attract the attention of a young girl. Three future governors were 
among those mentioned by Sally: General William Smallwood of 
Maryland, Colonel James Wood of Virginia, and Major Aaron 
Ogden of New Jersey. The book describes in some detail Sally’s 
flirtations with the handsome young officers who appeared peri- 
odically at North Wales, and for a time she appeared to have 
won the heart of gallant Major William Truman Stoddard. Her 


* Jones Wister’s Reminiscences (1920), 8. Photographs of the currency 
bearing William Wister’s signature are reproduced on pp. 8-9. 

“She was a daughter of Owen Jones, formerly Provincial Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania and a descendant of the celebrated Welsh physician and Quaker 
pamphleteer, Dr. Thomas Wynne, who had accompanied William Penn to 
America on the ship Welcome in 1682. 
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coquettish description of the Major’s bashfulness and her method 
of finally drawing him within her web is a clever piece of writing. 
The Journal was published in 1902 under the editorship of Albert 
Cook Myers. 





SALLY WISTER 
From “Sally Wister’s Journal,” edited by Albert Cook Myers. 


After the departure of the British from Philadelphia, the 
Wisters returned to Grumblethorpe and took up the threads of 
their daily life where they had been dropped. 

John Wister, the patriarch of the Junior Line, continued to live 
in retirement and breathed his last on January 31, 1789.*° 

In 1801 William Wister died and was succeeded in his business 
by his brother Daniel’s sons, John and Charles J., who conducted 
the firm until 1819, when they dissolved it and retired, John to 
his mansion, Vernon, between Germantown Avenue and Greene 
Street, and Charles to the historic home, Grumblethorpe. 

By his wife, Elizabeth Harvey, of Bordentown, N. J., John 
Wister II had numerous children, of whom the eldest son, Wil- 
liam, married Sarah Logan Fisher, a direct descendant of the cele- 
brated friend and associate of William Penn, James Logan. Their 
sons, William Rotch, John, Langhorne, Jones, Francis, and Rod- 


* From Jacob Hiltzheimer’s diary (Parsons, op. cit., 149): February 2, 
1789—“Very cold. In the afternoon called for Mr. Barge, when we pro- 
ceeded to the burial of John Wister at Friends’ ground, just back of his 
yard. He was eighty-one years old, came from near Haidelberg, Germany, 
sixty years ago, as he told me this day one week ago, at which time I 
spent above an hour at his house, talking about our own country.” 
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man, were notable as the founders of the game of cricket in 
America. In 1840 William Rotch Wister observed some English 
residents of Germantown playing their national game. Impressed 
with the possibilities of the sport, he taught it to his brothers 
and other interested youths of his community. Under his leader- 
ship, the Germantown Cricket Club was organized (1854). In 
1855, a rival outfit, the Young America Club, was established, and 
some vigorously fought contests between the two teams took place. 
The Germantown Club’s first field was William Wister’s pasture 
at his estate, Belfield.“° Of the contributions made by the brothers 
Wister to American sports, George M. Newhall, in his obituary of 
Jones Wister, wrote: “Looking back over the history of our game 
in America, it would seem that the spirit of cricket brooding over 
this country, selected these six sturdy Wister boys to inaugurate 
this great sport among us, which they did, maintaining the ‘Insti- 
tution’ from that day to this, when the last of the band leaves their 
heritage to us. They saw the first of American cricket. We do well 
to honor their memory, for theirs was a good work, and the 
world is better for it.”* 

During the Civil War the Wister brothers served their country 
well, William Rotch and Francis becoming colonels, and Lang- 
horne Wister becoming brigadier-general, the same rank to which 
his distant cousin, Isaac J. Wistar, was raised. 

Colonel William Rotch Wister, who was a lawyer by profession, 
took a prominent part in Germantown affairs. He was “a distinct 
type of a gentleman of the old school, and possessed that gracious 
bearing and courtliness of manner which are rare virtues indeed 
in these busy times.’’** He made one of those matrimonial alliances 
that have characterized the posterity of John and Anna Catharina 
(Riibenkam) Wister for two centuries. His wife, Mary R. Eustis, 
was a granddaughter of the eminent Unitarian clergyman, Rev- 
erend William Ellery Channing. Of their four children, Mary 
Channing and Frances Anne have continued the family’s record 
of devoted service to the community. 


*® George M. Newhall, “The Cricket Grounds of Germantown and a Plea 
for the Game,” Papers of the Site and Relic Society, 171-172. 

* Quoted in Jones Wister’s Reminiscences, 458-459. 

8 John W. Jordan, LL.D., Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, I 
(1914), 633. 
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Mary Channing Wister was born in Germantown, March 30, 
1870. As a young woman she became interested in philanthropic 
and church work, organized the Young People’s Guild of Christian 
Life and participated actively in affairs relating to the Evening 
Home for Boys in Philadelphia. At the age of 26 she became a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Unitarian Church of 
Germantown. In 1893, with Miss Cornelia Frothingham, she 
founded the Civic Club of Philadelphia, of which she was elected 
the first Treasurer. “Such was her devotion to the work that she 
became the very soul of the club,” observes one writer, “filling 
almost every position on the board, was twice its president, and 
for twenty years was its inspiration and leader, giving not only of 
her time, means and capacity to the work, but her very best 
thoughtful and constant and untiring striving for its success.”*® 

Mrs. Wister—she had married her cousin, Owen Wister, the 
author, in 1898—was much concerned with reforms in the munici- 
pal government. In 1912 she was engaged with the Philadelphia 
Civil Service Commission in its examinations for teachers, as- 
sistant teachers, and principal for the Board of Recreation. So 
great was the respect in which she was held that her opinion and 
advice were sought by the members of the Commission. She was 
appointed a member of the Board of Education of Philadelphia on 
January 1, 1898, a rare honor, for up to that time very few women 
had been chosen members of that organization. She was also chair- 
man of the Civic Betterment Committee of the State Federation 
of Pennsylvania Women. Her death at Saunderstown, R. I., on 
August 24, 1913, was a distinct loss to Philadelphia. In her honor 
the Zachary Taylor School in Philadelphia was renamed the 
Mary Channing Wister School. The finest tribute of all was that 
expressed by former Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, who de- 
clared: “Her work for our schools was so unselfish, so altruistic, 
so splendidly progressive that it is entirely fair to say that she was 
a great leader of educational thought and accomplishment.’’*° 

Mrs. Wister’s sister, Miss Frances A. Wister, was born Novem- 
ber 26, 1874, and, like Mary Channing, early identified herself 
with matters of municipal importance. For many years she served 
as President of the Civic Club of Philadelphia. In 1900 she was 

® Tbid., V, 1475. 

*° Ibid., V, 1476. 
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one of the founders of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Her special 
interest is the preservation of historic shrines in Philadelphia. 
She was Vice-President of the Independence Hall Association at 
its formation in 1940, and as President of the Philadelphia Society 
for the Preservation of Landmarks she has exerted considerable 
influence in saving and restoring to their original condition a num- 
ber of houses where events shaping the history of her native city 
took place. In December, 1936, she was honored with the Fifth 
Annual Gimbel Award as the most outstanding Philadelphia 
woman for the year 1936. It was a deserved tribute to a dis- 
tinguished daughter of the House of Wister. 

We have one more branch of the family to trace. Charles Jones 
Wister, son of Daniel and Lowry (Jones) Wister, and grandson 
of the founder of the Junior Line, was a man of considerable 
versatility. He traveled extensively in the interests of his uncle 
William’s business, frequently riding into the sparsely settled 
western part of Pennsylvania and even down into the Virginia 
area. In 1801 he attended lectures in chemistry delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania by Professor James Woodhouse, and 
also courses in anatomy by his famous relative, Dr. Caspar Wistar. 
Although not a professional scientist, he was learned in mineralogy, 
botany, chemistry, and meteorology. He counted among his friends 
a German apothecary of repute, Dr. Adam Seybert, and a cele- 
brated mineralogist, Professor Parker Cleveland, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, whose course of lectures at Philadelphia in 1814 he 
attended. Wister supplied Professor Cleveland with much infor- 
mation for his book on mineralogy and received the latter’s public 
acknowledgment of his assistance. 

Wister kept daily weather reports and as a voluntary observer 
sent them in monthly to the Surgeon General's Office of the War 
Department, which then maintained a weather service. These 
were not the “first weather records in America” as reported in 
The Germantown Courier for September 22, 1938. The first known 
climatological reports were made by Dr. Charles Lining of Charles- 
ton, S. C., who made instrumental observations in 1738,*! while 
the first known reports kept in Pennsylvania were those of John 
Bartram, the botanist, in 1748. The Division of Agriculture De- 


“| List of Climatological Records in The National Archives, March, 1942, 
Special List No. 1, p. 121. 
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partment Archives of the National Archives contains four weather 
reports signed by Charles J. Wister, Jr., which indicates that these 
observations were made by the son, not the father. They are the 
oldest weather reports for the Germantown area in the files of the 
National Archives, and are dated July, August, October, and 
December, 1843. 

Charles J. Wister, Sr., was much interested in the progress of 
the Germantown Academy, of which he was a trustee and with 
which his family has been intimately identified for generations. 
In November, 1822, he presented $150 worth of chemicals and 
chemical apparatus to the institution, as well as a set of “five- 
feet maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.’*? He also 
donated a mineralogical collection.*® His varied interests were 
exemplified in the types of societies of which he was a member or 
officer: the Philadelphia Library Company, Library Company of 
Germantown, the Linnaean Society of Philadelphia (which had 
for its purpose the encouragement and cultivation of the natural 
sciences ), the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, and the American Philosoph- 
ical Society.** He was twice married, having issue by both wives. 
Two sons by his second wife, Sarah Whitesides, attained dis- 
tinction. 

The elder, Dr. Caspar Wister (1818-88), was, like his cousin, 
General Isaac Jones Wistar, an adventurer and soldier-of-fortune. 
As a youth he enlisted in the army of the Republic of Texas, 
fought against the Mexicans, was promoted to first sergeant, and 
wrote letters to his family graphically describing his adventures. 
“After travelling 250 miles, 100 of them through a country in- 
habited by Comanches,” he wrote, after the enemy had been driven 
from San Antonio, “without a vestige, a house or any object to 
give notice that the white race had ever trodden this wilderness, it 
was a singular feeling to find myself riding down the streets of 
a city, dating its birth anterior to that of Philadelphia, and built 
entirely of stone—its palaces and churches, its missions and ca- 

"4 History of the Germantown Academy (1910), 163. 

“Horace Mather Lippincott, 4 History of the Germantown Academy, 1876- 
to 1936 (1935), 10. 


“*See Charles J. Wister, Jr.. The Labour of a Long Life: A Memoir of 
Charles J. Wister (2 vols., 1866). 
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thedrals, immense in extent, grand in conception, all sinking in 
confused masses of earth from which they originally sprang. A 
few more visits from a Texas army and the hand of time will be 
spared the work of crumbling their monuments.” 

In 1843 Wister returned to Germantown, commenced the study 
of medicine, and was graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with the M.D. degree. He took an active part in matters 
relating to medical progress in the Philadelphia area, served in the 
Civil War as an army assistant surgeon, was a member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Treasurer of the International 
Medical Congress (1876), and President of the Philadelphia 
Sparring and Fencing Club.*® 

Dr. Wister’s second wife, Annis Lee Furness, was a daughter 
of Rev. William Henry Furness, a leader in the anti-slavery 
movement, and sister of William H. Furness, Jr., a prominent 
portrait painter, and of Horace Howard Furness, the Shake- 
spearean authority. Mrs. Wister was noteworthy in her own right. 
She translated into English numerous German works, such as 
Marlitt’s The Countess Gisela (1869), Volkhausen’s Why Did He 
Not Die (1871), Von Auer’s Jt Is the Fashion (1872), and 
Lewald’s Hulda: or, The Deliverer (1874). 

Charles J. Wister, Jr., son of Charles J. and Sarah (White- 
sides) Wister, was the “Grand Old Man” of Germantown. He 
was a mine of information on the history of his home, Grumble- 
thorpe (where he died on January 31, 1910, aged 88), his family, 
and his community. He was President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Germantown Academy, and has been thus described by an 
alumnus of that venerable institution : 


Hundreds of boys during the period of Mr. Wister’s 
interest in the Academy recall his weekly visit to wind 
the clocks. He was a picturesque figure, a gentleman of 
the old school, and usually wore red mittens in winter, 
which made a sensation among the boys. He was a mu- 
sician, writer and artist, and he took delight in placing 
mathematical problems on the blackboard at the school 
with an invitation to the boys to solve them.** 
“See A Sketch of the Life of Caspar Wister, M.D., by his brother-in-law, 
Dr. W. S. W. Ruschenberger (1890). 
“ Lippincott, op. cit., 72. Mr. Wister was succeeded as President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Academy by his nephew, Alexander W. Wister, 
son of his elder half-brother, William Wynne Wister II. 
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He was an honorary member of the Board of Managers of the 
Germantown Hospital, a member of the Germantown Horti- 
cultural Society, and President of the Site and Relic Society. 

Dr. Owen Jones Wister, youngest son of Charles J. and Sarah 
(Whitesides) Wister, married, 1859, Sarah Butler, daughter of 
Pierce Butler (a descendant of Sir Richard Butler, 5th Bart., of 
Cloughgrenan, M.P. for County Carlow, 1729-61), by his wife, 
the famous English actress, Fanny Kemble, through whom this 
branch of the family derives descent from an eminent family of 
actors and a collateral relationship with the immortal Mrs. Siddons. 

The only son of Dr. Owen J. and Sarah (Butler) Wister, was 
Owen Wister, who was born at Grumblethorpe, Germantown, 
July 14, 1860. His contributions to recent literary history are too 
familiar to relate in detail. An early residence in Wyoming, 
whither he went to build up his health, cultivated in him a genuine 
love for all things western that remained with him until the day 
of his death. In addition to his best-known work, The lirginian, 
which was published in 1902, his books include: The Dragon of 
Wantley: His Tail (1892), his first novel; Red Men and White 
(1896) ; Lin McLean (1898) ; The Pentecost of Calamity (1915) ; 
Neighbors Henceforth (1922), and When West Was West 
(1928). He was a biographer of considerable merit, these works 
consisting of : U. S. Grant, A Biography (1900) ; Oliver Iendell 
Holmes (in the American Men of Letters Series, 1902); and 
Seven Ages of Washington. In 1930 he published Roosevelt, The 
Story of a Friendship, in which he allowed himself to be more 
autobiographical than in any previous work. This book deals with 
his warm and intimate friendship with Theodore Roosevelt from 
the time they met at Harvard University until the late President’s 
death in 1919. Mr. Wister was not interested solely in literature ; 
he took a forthright stand on political issues of the day. As an edi- 
torial in The Philadelphia Inquirer for July 22, 1938, put it, “there 
was never any doubt as to his position after he had had his say. 
As a knight of the pen, as eager to defend what he thought right 
as to attack what he thought wrong, he never allowed his weapon 
to rust. It was kept bright and sharp to the last.” The Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star for the same date observed: “He was a 
personality in his own distinctive right—a patriotic citizen who 
cultivated a passionate devotion to his country; a controver- 
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sialist skilled in law and history and in the methodology of argu- 
ment; a lover of music and art; a good and kindly friend to those 
in need ; above all, a colorful, engaging, marvelously attractive indi- 
vidual.” He died at North Kingston, R. I., July 21, 1938. 

In our survey of the Wistar-Wister family, we are most im- 
pressed by its versatility and its determination to advance knowl- 
edge of every description. The books and monographs and articles 
which the family has authored, whether an anatomical treatise by 
Dr. Caspar Wistar of the Senior Line or a literary masterpiece 
by Owen Wister of the Junior Line, an autobiography of an ad- 
venturer in the Far West by General Isaac Jones Wistar of the 
Senior Line, or a chatty book of reminiscences by Jones Wister 
of the Junior Line, all have their place in the realm of American 
scholarship and lore. The family has proved its sturdiness by sur- 
viving pestilences such as the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, and 
hard-fought campaigns in the Texan Republic and the Civil War. 
The family’s patriotism is intense, and, perhaps most character- 
istic of all, it is a great humanitarian family that has actively inter- 
ested itself in such diverse but worthy causes as penal reform 
and assistance to the starving Armenians. The family has never 
lacked members who have fought hard and victoriously for the 
civic welfare and improvement of their fellow citizens. Above all, 
it is an intensely human family, given as much to fun and pleasure 
as to serious investigations of scientific subjects; its members 
loved to tell stories of the famous people with whom they came 
in contact, as witness the charming diary of Sally Wister and the 
many anecdotes related to Charles J. Wister, Sr. and Jr. The 
Wistars and the Wisters have earned for themselves a secure 
place in American historical annals.** 


““One of the family’s most interesting matrimonial alliances was formed 
in 1900 when Miss Susan Tilghman Toland, a direct descendant of John 
and Anna Catharina (Riibenkam) Wister, married Don Ludovico Lante 
della Rovere, of Rome, Italy, thus uniting the great Philadelphia family 
with a princely scion of the mighty House that gave two Popes (Sixtus IV 
and Julius II) to the Holy See and a reigning dynasty to the former Duchy 
of Urbino. 


SCOTCH-IRISH PRESBYTERIAN 
PIONEERING ALONG 
THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER* 


By Guy S. Kerr 


ARIED as the motives were that prompted multitudes of 

Scotch-Irish to leave the North of Ireland for the Wilderness 
of America, there is one that appeared uppermost in the minds of 
many upon their arrival in Pennsylvania. The religious disabilities 
in Ireland and the economic and political restrictions arising there- 
from, fortunately did not dog their tracks when they arrived in 
Pennsylvania. So the prime motive was to earn a livelihood on 
land that they could claim as their own. 

Before these Ulster Scots migrated to America they had been 
characterized as land-hungry. In 1681 the inhabitants of the 
North of Ireland were described as “the Northern Presbyterians 
and Fanatics, able-bodied, hearty and stout men, where one may 
see 3 or 400 at every meetinghouse on Sundays and all the North 
is inhabited with these, which is the most populous place of all 
Ireland by far. They are very numerous and greedy after land.’ 

Both James Logan and Richard Peters bear testimony to this 
insatiable hunger for land. Logan, quite sympathetic to fellow 
Ulsterites, was, however, greatly concerned with this large migra- 
tion of land-hungry people. Some he characterized as “truly hon- 
est” but others as “capable of the highest villainies.” They rarely 
made any attempt to purchase land. He complained that they 
pushed to the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary in Chester and 
Lancaster counties and settled ‘“‘any where with or without leave, 
and on any spott that they think will turn out grain to afford them 
a maintenance.’* It was choice territory for them because no 
rental or price could be put on the land that was disputed terri- 


*A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Selinsgrove, October 17-18, 1952. 

‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1680-1681, p. 134. 

*Logan Papers, Letter Books, IV, 148, 168, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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tory between the Penns and the Baltimores. In 1729 Logan ex- 
pressed concern over this disputed area, and was fearful that the 
newcomers would be so firmly established by their numbers that 
“they will make themselves Proprietors of the Province.’ 

As the eastern areas of Pennsylvania became more thickly set- 
tled and land was not easily obtained, the newcomers began to 
move to the westward. This movement grew in size in the decade 
of the 1720's when the influx of Scotch-Irish was large. They first 
struck the headwaters of the streams flowing into the Susque- 
hanna River. Among the first of such congregations were the 
Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church in Sadsbury township and 
the Pequea Presbyterian Church at the headwaters of the stream 
of the same name.* “Akterara” appeared in the minutes of the 
Presbytery of New Castle, in September, 1721, when the people 
appealed for ministerial supplies. In March, 1724-25 (O.S.), ap- 
peals came from the mouth of Octorara, later referred to as Lower 
Octorara or West Nottingham.® 

In 1721 appeals for ministerial supplies came from some people 
settled along the Conestoga Creek and Chicken’s Longus (Chique- 
salunga Creek). The latter group sent Andrew Galbreath with a 
petition to the Presbytery of New Castle for some one to preach 
the Gospel. This presbytery assigned the Rev. George Gillespie 
to fulfill the request. This region later became noted as the Donegal 
area.® 

The push northward soon brought the Swatara area into the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian fold. In September, 1729, the Presby- 
tery of New Castle recorded that “A Supplication from some new 
Settlers at Switara” had applied for a minister to preach to them. 
James Anderson, who had become the pastor at Donegal, was di- 
rected to supply them every fifth sabbath during that winter.’ 

But these settlers created new problems for the colonial authori- 
ties. Since many of them were not able to pay the price of pur- 
chase or rentals, they settled on lands with no immediate concern 
as to ownership. In disregarding the holdings of proprietors and 


* Tid: TUL, 302. 

*Guy S. Klett, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1937), p. 62. 

® Minutes of the Presbytery of New Castle, I, 98. 

* [bid., I, 35, 108. 

* Tbid., I, 154. 
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‘landholders, these newcomers became squatters. In the Donegal 
area their settlement created an issue with the Penns. James Logan, 
Secretary to the Penns, found it necessary to negotiate with these 
people on behalf of the proprietors upon whose lands they had 
settled. 

When Logan objected to these people settling along the Swatara 
and on the borders of Donegal that was included in Conestoga 
Manor, formerly surveyed for the Proprietor’s use, they asserted 
“that it was against the Laws of God and Nature that so much 
Land should lie idle while so many Christians wanted it to labour 
on and raise their Bread.”* The matter got beyond the control of 
the authorities so that Logan appealed to James Anderson, the 
Presbyterian minister of Donegal, and to Andrew Galbraith, a 
Presbyterian elder active in the political life of Lancaster County, 
to aid the sheriff in evicting the squatters. An adequate force was 
raised and some thirty cabins destroyed before they had been oc- 
cupied.® On several occasions Richard Peters, Logan’s successor, 
found it necessary to resort to force to evict squatters from 
land that had been surveyed in the interest of others. This problem 
of hindering the newcomers from settling on lands already sur- 
veyed and claimed, confronted the authorities throughout the ex- 
pansion in Pennsylvania. 

The congregation along the Swatara grew to such an extent 
that two separate congregations arose within the first few years 
of the 1730's. In the very first minutes of the newly created Pres- 
bytery of Donegal in 1732 there appeared some representatives 
from Paxton and Derry for an answer in respect to a call to the 
Reverend William Bertram. The manner in which this affair was 
handled by the Presbytery gives us some idea of the growth of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian interests along the Susquehanna. 

Bertram accepted the call. So the Presbytery of Donegal ap- 
pointed James Anderson, the minister at Donegal, to serve the 
edict four sabbaths before the time of installation. The ministers 
designated to perform the installation met at Swatara on Novem- 
ber 15, 1732. The minutes tersely present the proceedings: 


Mr. Anderson reports yt ye Edict was Serv’d in due 


* Logan Papers, Letter Books, III, 339, H. S. P. 
® Ibid., IIE, 339; IV, 215. 
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time, & now publick intimaon being made yt such as had 
any objections to make agt Sd Instalment would appear & 
declare ye same; but none appearing the Pby proceeded 
to ye Instalment, Mr. Thomson presiding according to 
Appointment... . 

The Congn of Paxton & Derry, wth ye concurrence of 
ye Pby appoints Tho: Foster Geo. Renick Wm Kun- 
ingham Tho. Mays for Paxton side, & for the other side 
of ye Creek Rowland Chamers Hugh Black Robt Camp- 
bel John Wilson Wm. Wilson Ja. Quigly Wm. McCord 
& Jon. Sloan to take care yt ye subscription for Mr. 
Bertrams Mentainence be paid & to collect ye same until 
ye congn be better regulate. 

The Congn did make over to Mr. Bertram & his Heirs 
their right and title to ye Plantaon commonly called ye 
Indian town, purchased from ye Indians, over & above 
their Subscriptions & promised to deliver him all Paper 
relating thereto 

The Pby appoints ye representatives afforesd to assist 
Mr. Bertram in congregational affairs until ye Erection 
of a formal Session.’° 


The movement of settlers had carried them along the course 
of the Manada Creek, a branch of the Swatara. In September, 
1735, the “People on ye Borders of Switara Cong.” requested the 
right to build a new meeting house. Action was deferred. In No- 
vember of the same year Lazarus Stuart brought in a supplica- 
tion from the people of Manada Creek for the privilege of erecting 
a meeting house. The Presbytery desired more information about 
the situation and appointed a committee to ‘“‘perambulate the 
bounds and borders of the Congregation of Derry & People of 
Monada some time next spring... ,” with the additional provi- 
sion that “The above Perambulators are empowered to fix the 
bounds of sd people & to determine concerning the situation of 
the meeting house of Monada.”!! 

The committee submitted its findings to the Presbytery of 
Donegal with the resultant action: 


The Pby came also to consider the affair of ye People 
of Monada & Derry, and after some debate did approve 
the Judgnt of the Committee appointed for ye above 


* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, I, 3, 4. 
* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, I, 100. 
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prambulation, viz yt that People of Monada be Erected 
into a distinct Congregation & yt ye Place where now 
they have begun to build is ye Most commodious place 
for a meeting House for that people. 

Lazarus Stuart ingages to ye Pby yt all persons who 
belong or shall adjoin them to this new Erection who are 
in arrears to Mr Bertram shall pay them up."* 


On June 22, 1737, John Cunningham and Robert Grier pre- 
sented a call to Sankey from the Congregation of Hanover, as 
the Manada people were called, with the promise of annual pay- 
ments of sixty pounds, that is, “one half in Cash & ye other in 
particular Commodities as flax hemp linen yarn & Cloth together 
with Several gratuities Mention’d in Sd Supplication. . . .”"™ 
Sankey accepted the call to become pastor of the Hanover congre- 
gation, 

During this expansion on the east side of the Susquehanna in 
the area of Harris’ Ferry, another movement began from this 
same region. That was the settling on the west side of the Sus- 
quehanna. 

In August, 1727, Captain Civility, the Conestoga Indian leader, 
wrote to James Logan and requested that “Christians, or white 
people” be forbidden to settle west of the Susquehanna. Logan 
stated: “tis our desire, yt none may settle there, besides John 
Hendricks, one more to keep him company, & therefore we shall 
be very well pleased, if ye Indians will hinder all, Christians or 
white people, whatsoever English, Dutch & all other nations, from 
making any settlemts on ye farther or West side of the Sasque- 
hanna... . : And we expect, yt while we doe not allow our People 
to settle there, you will take ye utmost care to pvent ye Mary- 
landers coming thither.’’™* 

3ut it was inevitable that the penetration should come, and in 
the early 1730’s many settlers poured into the valley of the Cono- 
doguinet Creek or what became known as the Cumberland Valley. 
The number of Presbyterians became so numerous in this new 
area that the Presbytery of Donegal took cognizance of it on 
October 17, 1734, by directing Alexander Creaghead to “supply 

"ibid... ¥, ¥2f. 


8 Tbid., I, 145. 
“Logan Papers, Letter Books, III, 106-107, 170, H. S. P. 
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over the River 2 or 3 Sabb. in Nobr.” This was the first evidence 
of the strength of the Presbyterian forces in that region. In April, 
1735, in response to a supplication from “ye Settlement over ye 
river desiring supplies,’ Donegal Presbytery again appointed 
Alexander Creaghead to supply them the two succeeding sabbaths, 
and John Thomson was directed to supply at least two sabbaths 
before the June meeting of Presbytery. In June, the Presbytery 
noted, “it is reported that Mr Creaghead & Mr. Tho[mson] have 
supplyed ye People over the River as appointed.” 

These Scotch-Irish settlers continued to push to new areas. In 
April, 1749, Richard Peters informed the proprietors that ‘“num- 
bers are going over the Hills to Settle in the Lands at Juniata... . 
But on their way through the gaps of the Blue Mountains they first 
came to Shermans Creek. Unfortunately the records of Donegal 
Presbytery from 1750 to 1759 are missing. So it is not possible 
to give any positive statement of the congregations that may have 
arisen along the western bank of the Susquehanna before the 
outbreak and during a portion of the French and Indian War. The 
trend was to push inland along the courses of the numerous 


” 


streams, such as Codorus, Great Conewago, Yellow Breeches, Con- 
odoguinet, Shermans, and the Juniata. 

As the threat of Indian attacks subsided, another wave of set- 
tlers moved northward along the Susquehanna. Upper Paxton 
supplicated for ministerial supplies in 1767, and two years later 
the Forks of the Susquehanna were opened to settlers following 
the acquisition of this region by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 
White men, however, had reached the Forks quite early. One of 
the early recorded journeys to the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, north of the mountain ranges, was that of a Presbyterian 
missionary, David Brainerd. In June, 1744, he was ordained to 
the ministry by the Presbytery of New York. His desire to labor 
among the Indians led him to the Forks of the Delaware where 
he settled. From here he made his first journey to the Susquehanna 
River in October, 1744. In the following year he made two more 
journeys, one in May and one in September. His last one was 
made in the fall of 1746. 


On his first journey, he did not travel as far as the Forks, but 


‘* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, I, 50, 57, 62. 
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went to the region of Wapwallopen, east of present-day Berwick. 
In regard to this trip he writes: “In the beginning of October 
last, with the advice and direction of the correspondents for the 
Indian mission, I undertook a journey to Susquehannah, And after 
three days tedious travel, two of them through a wilderness 
almost unpassable, by reason of mountains and rocks, and two 
nights lodging in the open wilderness, I came to an Indian settle- 
ment on the side of Susquehannah-river, called Opeholhaupung 
| Wapwallopen] ; where were twelve Indian houses, and (as nigh 
as I could learn) about seventy souls, old and young, belonging 
to them.’’*¢ 

In May of the next year, 1745, he spent a fortnight among the 
Indians along the Susquehanna. He journeyel to the Indian village 
of Shamokin in the area of present Sunbury. This was one of the 
largest and most important Indian villages in Pennsylvania from 
1727 to 1756. He traveled about one hundred miles along the river 
and visited numerous towns and settlements of Indians. He reached 
Juncauta (Juniata), an Indian village on an island in the Susque- 
hanna, and returned to the Forks of the Delaware after covering 
about 340 miles. 

His third trip in September, 1745, took him again to the Forks 
of Susquehanna to the Indian town of “Shaumoking.” “This town 
..., lies partly on the East side of the river, partly on the west, 
and partly on a large Island in it; and contains upwards of fifty 
houses, and nearly three hundred persons, though I never saw 
much more than half that number in it... . The Indians of this 
place, are accounted the most drunken, mischievous, and ruffian- 
like fellows, of any in these parts; and satan seems to have his 
seat in this town in an eminent manner.’ 

He again journeyed southward to the Indian town “Juncauta.” 
He concluded his account of this trip by saying: “Made some 
further attempts to instruct and Christianize the Indians on this 
Island, but all to no purpose. They live so near the white people 
that they are always in the way of strong liquor, as well as of the 


"© Memoirs of the Rev. David Brainerd: Missionary to the Indians on 
the Borders of New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania (New-Haven, 
1822), p. 176. 

" Tbid., pp. 232-233. 
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ill examples of nominal Christians; which renders it so unspeak- 
ably difficult to treat with them about Christianity.””** 

That he had a passion to help the Indians to a better way of life 
is apparent by his making another trip, his fourth to the Susque- 
hanna, during August and September of 1746. He travelled 
through southern Pennsylvania to Paxton and arrived at “Shau- 
moking” on August 23. After preaching to the Indians here, he 
set out for “a place called the great Island, about fifty miles dis- 
tant from Shaumoking, in the north-western branch of the Sus- 
quehannah” on September 1. He discoursed to the Indians in that 
region, and returned to Shaumoking on the fifth of September. 
This proved to be his last trip to the Susquehanna, for he died 
on October 9, 1747.'° 





DAVID BRAINERD’S CONCH SHELL 


With a few blasts on this horn, he called his Indian congregations to church. 
It is now on exhibition in the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


Following the treaty of Albany, July 6, 1754, settlers began to 
locate on the west side of Susquehanna, beyond the mountain, 
along Penn’s Creek. Both Germans and Scotch-Irish moved into 
this valley. George Gabriel had a house in this region as early 
as 1754. Godfrey Fryer, John Young, George Linn, George 
Schnable, among others, settled in this region.*° 

Surveys were made in this valley as early as February 13, 1755, 
In October, 1755, the Indians attacked the settlers in Penn’s Val- 
ley. Of these settlers in the valley twenty-five were either taken 
alive or killed, and the frontier was thrown into great excitement. 


8 Ibid., pp. 232-239. 

® Tbid., pp. 375-382, 431. 

* John Blair Linn, Annals of Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, 1755-1855, 
pp. 8-9. 
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For the protection of the frontier a series of forts was erected. 
One of these, Fort Augusta, was located in the region under con- 
sideration, at the Forks of the Susquehanna. Among the garrison 
were a goodly number of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. James Burd, 
in charge of the fort, was at one time a pew-holder in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. Such names as Patterson, 
Allison, Jamison, Clark, Scott, Broadhead, represent only a few 
of those who were stationed there. 

Even Joseph Peepy, a convert of David Brainerd, who acted as 
an interpreter for Charles Beatty and David McClure on their 
respective journeys to the Ohio country, arrived at Fort Augusta 
in March, 1757, with about ninety Indians. On July 10, 1757, a 
Sunday, the Reverend John Steel, a Presbyterian minister, who 
had been commissioned a captain in 1755, arrived at the fort. 

With the return of peace, it was not long until the pioneer was 
heading for land beyond the settled areas. In 1764 the officers of 
the Ist and 2nd battalions under Colonel Henry Bouquet entered 
into an agreement to apply for land along the Susquehanna. The 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 opened the way for the expansion 
of the frontier. In February, 1769, the commissioners of the 
officers obtained an order allowing them to take up 24,000 acres 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna, each 300 acres to be 
seated with a family within two years from the time of the survey 
at the rate of £5 sterling per hundred, and one penny per acre, 
etc. On February 4, 1769, a special application in behalf of Rev- 
erend Francis Alison, minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and Vice-Provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
was issued for 1,500 acres, and a survey of 1,620 acres was made 
above the mouth of Bald Eagle Creek.” 

On February 22, 1769, the first survey in Buffalo valley was 
made to the Reverend John Ewing, a Presbyterian minister in 
Philadelphia. This survey contained 1,150 acres. Two years later 
Walter Clark of Paxton township bought this Ewing holding. 
In 1769 John Lee settled north of Penn’s Creek at present Win- 
field, John Beatty, on Penn’s Creek near New Berlin. Joseph 
McLaughlin secured land on White Deer Creek west of William 
Blythe’s tract. During the next two years settlers took up land 


* Tbid., p. 27. J. F. Meginness, Otsinachson (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 39. 
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on both sides of the West Branch of the Susquehanna. The area 
grew so rapidly that on March 21, 1772, Northumberland County 
was erected out of parts of Berks, Bedford, Lancaster, Cumber- 
land, and Northampton counties.** 

How quickly Presbyterian interests asserted themselves is appar- 
ent from the fact that the Presbytery of Donegal, meeting at Car- 
lisle in the middle of April, 1772, received an application from 
“setlers upon the W. Branch of Susquehannah” for ministerial 
supplies. John Roan, the minister at Derry and Paxton, was ap- 
pointed to supply there the third, fourth, and fifth Sabbaths of 
August. In June, Robert Cooper was “appointed to supply upon 
the W. Branch of Susquehannah, at the Mouth of Buffaloe Branch 
upon the 3d Sab. of Sep.’’** At the meeting of Presbytery in Octo- 
ber it was reported that Roan and Cooper had fulfilled their ap- 
pointments. The name of Northumberland appears for the first 
time on records at the meeting of the Presbytery on April 14, 1773. 
Again Roan was directed to supply in Northumberland County.** 

Chillisquaque and Warrior’s Run appear for the first time on 
the records of October, 1773. Penn’s Valley sent application in 
April, 1774. At this same meeting Samuel Black is directed to 
supply Muncy in July of 1774. In October, 1774, provision was 
made for a supply for one sabbath at Bald Eagle to the west. 
In 1775 the people at the mouth of Mahoning Creek, of Northum- 
berland Town, and of Sunbury, appealed for supplies. Men were 
assigned from time to time to serve these areas. Fortunately, one 
of these men kept a record of his journey and has left an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the country that he visited. Philip 
Vickers Fithian was directed by the Presbytery of Donegal to 
supply in Northumberland County. 

After leaving Cedar Spring in the Juniata country he pushed 
to the northeastward to the Forks of Susquehanna. He met a 
tinker who was headed for the “New Purchase.’ Since he had 
come from New Jersey, he knew some of Fithian’s friends. 
Fithian stated that “He spoke of religious Matters with Under- 
standing, & I would hope with some Feeling.”*° 


* Tbid., p. 40. 

* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, III, 54. 

* Tbid., III, 73. 90. 

* Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal, 1775-1776 (Princeton, 1934), II, 37. 
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From the diagram that he made of the Forks of Susquehanna 
we find that he crossed the Susquehanna on June 27, 1775, close to 
where we are gathered today. When he arrived at Sunbury, he 
found it was “yet a small Village.” It had been founded about 
three years before his arrival. A little later he says “This Town 
lies near half a Mile below the Fort on the North Side of the 
Main Branch. It may contain an hundred Houses. All the Build- 
ings are of Logs but Mr. McClay’s [William Maclay, who repre- 
sented Pennsylvania in the First Senate of the U. S.] which is of 
Stone, & large & elegant... .” 

From Sunbury he crossed to Northumberland Town by way of 
the island. He was amazed at the activity here, and said, “this 
infant Village seems busy & noisy as a Philadelphia Ferryhouse.” 
That night of the 27th of June he slept in a room with seven 
boatmen, & “one for a Bedfellow; he was however clean, & civel, 
& our Beds were good & neat.”*° 

July 2, his first Sunday in Northumberland, was “a rainy damp 
Morning—But little Prospect of Sermon—At eleven some few 
come in—We have worship in McCartney’s House—After we be- 
gan many came in from the Town—Gave me very good Attention 
—I spoke with Ease & some Force. 

“Between Sermons several Gentlemen kindly invited me to visit 
them—Mr. Cooke, the high Sheriff (first high sheriff of North- 
umberland County )—Mr. Martin, a Gentleman who came lately 
from Jersey—Mr. Barker, a young Gentleman a lawyer from 
Ireland last Fall—After an Hour & a half’s Intermission we had 
Sermon again. Many more were present than in the morning— 
Mrs. Scull, the Surveyor-General’s agreeable Mate, was present 
both sermons.—” The next day a Mr. Haines [Reuben Haines] 
showed him a lot that “he is about to give to the Presbyterian 
Society” in Northumberland. 

On Sunday, July 9, he reported that: 


The People [of Buffalo Valley] are building a Log 
Meeting House, up the valley, four Miles from the River. 
There is here a numerous Society. And it is a growing 
promising Place. We had a good Number to Day. But I 
was put to my Trumps, there is no House, I must preach 


* Tbid., p. 39. 
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among the Trees. I mounted, therefore, upon a little 
Bench, before the People, but o it is hard to preach in 
the Air, entirely ‘sub Jove’— 


Possessing a fine sense of humor and apt power of descrip- 
tion, he continues: 


The Assembly was very attentive; I could not avoid 
smiling at the new Appearance, to see them peeping at 
me through the Bushes—I am told there is at present, in 
Philadelphia, an independent Number of Men, call’d 
the ‘Silk Stocking Company’—I will also call this the 
‘Silk Gowned Congregation’-—I saw here the greatest 
Number & the greatest Variety of silk Gowns among the 
Ladies that I hav e yet seen in my Course—It i is, _ ‘shall 
be therefore the ‘Silk Gowned Congregation.’-— 


On Sunday, July 16, he conducted a service at Warrior’s Run: 


This Meeting-House is on the Bank of the River, 
eighteen Miles from Northumberland. It is not yet cov- 
ered. A large Assembly gathered. I preached from a 
Waggon: the only one which was present. The People 
sat on a rising Ground before me. It looks odd to see the 
People sitting among the Bushes. All were attentive. 


Then he began his journey northward on Saturday, July 22, from 
Northumberland to conduct services at Chillisquaque. Of his jour- 
ney he writes: 


I left Town, & rode a long narrow Bridle-Road to Mr. 
James Morrow’s at Chilisquaque .—He lives on the Creek 
five Miles from the Mouth. I was more bewildered in 
finding this Road, which for six Miles at least was noth- 
ing more than a dull brush-covered Hog-Road, with a 
Log across it almost every Rod, than I have been before. 

. He lives in a small Log Hamlet. ... 


On Sunday, July 23, he awoke to a rainy Morning, after he 
“slept in a bad Bed with many, many Fleas” in the same room 


with all the family. The people gathered at Mr. Morrow’s. “His 


* Thd., 0.52. 
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little House was fill’d. Many came from a Funeral, in all, probably 
sixty.” 

On July 24, he left the Morrows at Chillisquaque on his way 
up the river. He reached Freeland’s Mill, then on to Muncy to 
Mr. Crownover’s where “I slept sound & fine without being dis- 
turbed by either a Bugg or a Flea. And the House is as mean, 
& as much surrounded with Woods & Brush as other Houses 
where, through entire Carelessness, I am wounded by numberless 
Numbers of these leaping Insects.” 

He pushed “over several fine Creeks, & rich Land to Lacommon 
[Lycoming] Creek, all this way is good Waggon-beaten Road— 
Here the Pennsylvania ‘New Purchase’ ends, and the ‘Indian’s 
Land’ begins.” Some discrepancy exists between this account of 
the New Purchase and the official record as to the boundary.*® 

Then he continued on across Pine Creek to Squire Fleming’s, 
about sixty-five miles from Sunbury, about two miles above the 
mouth of Bald Eagle Creek. When Sunday arrived he fulfilled 
his appointments by the Presbytery of Donegal to supply these 
outlying regions of Northumberland County. He began service at 
eleven. His account of the service is as follows: 


We crossed over to the Indian Land, & held Worship 
on the Bank of the River, opposite to the Great Island, 
about a Mile & a half below Squire Fleming’s. There 
were present about an Hundred & forty. I stood at the 
Root of a great Tree, & the People sitting in the Bushes, 
& green Grass round me. 


“They gave great Attention” as he earnestly exhorted them re- 
ligiously to observe “God’s Sabbaths . . . with Carefulness & Rev- 
erence, .;...° °° 

The next day, Monday, July 31, he headed up Bald Eagle Creek 
with a Mr. Gillespie accompanying him. With his own words we 
conclude this paper on Scotch-Irish Presbyterian pioneering along 
the Susquehanna over a period of fifty-five years: 

*8 Tbid., p. 67. 


” Thid., p. 70. 
® Ibid., p. 81. 
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Farewell Susquehanna—Farewell these level Farms, Fare- 
well good, sensible "Squire Fleming—& farewell Betsey & Jenny. 


> 





THE DERRY CHURCH OF 1756 
which took the place of a smaller church building erected in 1732. The 
communion service used since 1783 is shown above. 
Courtesy Rev. William S. Blair, Derry Church, Hershey, Pa. 








THE PAINTING PREACHER: 
JOHN VALENTINE HAIDT 


By Joun F. MormMan 


STRANGELY neglected figure in the history of American 
A art is John Valentine Haidt. Until recently the only printed 
notice of this colonial artist was a brief note in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, and a biographical sketch in PENN- 
SYLVANIA History.’ His works lay hidden in the halls of Beth- 
lehem, Lititz, and Nazareth. It seemed as though they would never 
find their way to the front in church history or the art world. 

The works of Haidt first edged into present-day notice by vir- 
tue of the fact that his portraits included most of the early leaders 
of Bethlehem. History, if not art, has always been important in 
the eyes of the Moravian Church. Money was spent for the reno- 
vation of a good number of Haidt’s paintings, not because of their 
artistic value, but because they represented church fathers. He was 
so little regarded as a painter that, in the late nineteenth century, 
it was possible for an unappreciative pastor to discard a number 
of large oils that seemed to him to be cluttering up the chapel 
basement. Today their value is fast being recognized by church 
authorities, and they are being preserved in fitting fashion. 

Haidt deserves recognition not merely because he portrayed 
great men—August Spangenberg, Petrus Boehler, and Christian 
Zinzendorf—but because he himself was as great in the field of 
colonial art as these men were in the church. 

John Valentine Haidt was born October 4, 1700, at Danzig, 
Germany, into a family whose lineage included a number of artists. 
The intense religious training received in his home and his in- 
herited skill in drawing, soon turned the boy into the way he was 
ultimately to go in the Moravian Church 





as a painting preacher. 
He received stipends from the King of Prussia that enabled him 
to study at the Berlin Academy. For three years he won first prize. 
*“John Valentine Haidt: A Little Known Eighteenth Century Painter,” 
by Garth A. Howland, Pennsylvania History, VIII (1941), pp. 304-313. 
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His travels to Dresden, Augsburg, Prague, Venice, Rome, 
Sienna, Florence, and Paris enabled him to study the style of the 
great masters, which style predominated in his work to his last 
day. In England, however, he gained a reputation as a religious 
man. Associations soon led him into the meeting house of the 
Brethren. Almost instantly he felt a kinship not only with the 
Brethren themselves but also with the faith they advocated. He 
determined to devote his life to their cause. 

He arrived, May 28, 1740, at Marienborn and thence went to 
Herrnhaag, where he painted a number of pieces for the meeting 
house at the request of Zinzendorf. Count Zinzendorf, being a 
man of culture, saw more value in the artist Haidt than the simple 
Brethren did. For some time thereafter, John traveled from city 
to city, on the Continent and in England, in the dual role of 
preacher and painter. 

In 1754 he was called to Bethlehem, Pa. Here most of his 
time was devoted to painting. Early diaries reveal that the Sav- 
iour’s birth, passion, death, and resurrection were his favorite 
subjects. Pictures of these, as they came from his brush, went into 
the local congregations. He was prolific. About seventy paintings 
are known to be his, of which over forty are portraits. 

His exact position among the artists of America is to be assessed 
by one more able than this writer. But the purpose of this article 
is to present a challenge to the qualified to turn aside from the re- 
working of the known painters and glance at the work of a till- 
recently unknown artist, whose work has received notice by Virgil 
Barker in his recent book, American Painting. Read the com- 
ment and then study the works of a great American. 

In order to gain some insight into his style, three of Haidt’s 
portraits will here be considered, Father Nitschmann, Anna 
Rosina Anders, and Anna Charity Nitschmann. These paintings 
are in the Archives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa. 
In choosing to examine only his portraits rather than of any of 
his religious compositions, we limit ourselves to a consideration 
of Haidt’s coloring, draftsmanship, and style. 

David Nitschmann, Senior (Father Nitschmann), a wheelwright 
and joiner by trade, was originally from Moravia, where he had 
suffered persecution for his faith. He was sixty-four years old 
when he came to Pennsylvania, but it was not too late for him 
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to become there the master builder. He was the first of the Breth- 
ren to become a naturalized citizen of Pennsylvania. J. M. Lever- 
ing, in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, says of him, “His character 
combined a rare blending of force and amiability with sterling 
honesty and childlike piety, and as the patriarch of Bethlehem 
until his death in 1758 he was held in peculiar reverence and 
affection.” 





THE MASTER BUILDER 
Davin NITSCHMANN 


Copyrighted 1949 by the Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of 

the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of America 

The spirit of the man has been captured by the painter. Here 
is an individual, not a set pattern. The brow is that of a man who 
takes every job seriously. At the same time David appears more 
composed than the other men Haidt painted, all of whom seem 
to be under a great strain. There is no forced smile in this pic- 
ture, yet there is a smile. The hands are arranged in the classic 
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pose, but they are the hands of a man who has used them hard. 
Nitschmann was a carpenter. Haidt does not paint jeweled cuff 
links on the costume, as he does with that of every other man 
who sat to him. 

In draftsmanship the work is excellent, though it must be 
admitted the chair could have been more convincingly drawn. A 
number of Valentine’s best characteristics are evident. The eyes, 
here as always in his painting, have been carefully worked. They 
look. In every eye of every portrait there is a single white dot that 
in a stroke does everything to make the eye look real. A deep 
shadow is seen along the side of the nose. The three-dimensional 
effect produced is powerful. The face is highlighted and the back- 
ground darkened with perfect good taste. In some others of his 
works, the highlight is too bold and the face appears flat. 

The light comes from the upper right of the sitter, as it does 
in all his other paintings. The coloring is predominantly brown. 
Red is used in the skin tones. The whites are done with short 
strokes, producing the effect of a skin texture that is rough. The 
use of red undertones is seen in the face but not in the hands. 

Usually the painter hides the hands of his men in their tunics, 
Napoleon fashion, David’s hands, however, he must have found 
interesting, for in this picture both hands are shown. It is to be 
noticed that where the hand would normally go into the tunic, the 
coat is unbuttoned. This would indicate that hand-in-the-tunic was 
a natural pose taken by the men of this period. By some unusual 
back lighting, Haidt outlines the Bishop's head, and, incidentally, 
strengthens the feeling of depth. The canvas is in excellent con- 
dition. It was shown at the Art Institute of Chicago, April 21 to 
June 19, 1949, 

Anna Rosina Anders came to America in 1748. She served 
as eldress (spiritual overseer) of the single women at Bethlehem. 
According to information on the back of the canvas, she was 32 
at the time of the painting. Here is a single woman, typical of the 
Moravians and typical of [laidt’s portrayal. She is painted in 
Gothic style. The lines of emphasis are vertical. The nose illus- 
trates Haidt’s tendency to clongate the face. Firmness of charac- 
ter is indicated by the carefully tied bow. No loose ends hang 
from the chin, The arched eyebrows are forced. The CVeEs are 


clear and sharp. We are penetrated by their glance. 
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“a 
MORAVIAN GOTHIC 
Anna Rostna ANDERS 
Copyrighted 1949 by the Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of 
the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of America 

Austerity is the word best descriptive of the pose. There is, 
however, for all this portrait’s severity, a warmth and attractive- 
ness about it. The face has rosy cheeks, pink undershadows. For 
a Moravian sister, the lips are unusually full. They are drawn 
into that smirk which characterizes all Haidt’s work. 

[t is her left hand that is shown. The paintings of all his other 
women have the right hand exposed. The single white dot is on 
the eye, but is now seen also at the end of the nose. In black and 
white reproductions, these three spots of white stand out very 
clearly. The skin texture is, in contrast to that of David Nitsch- 
mann’s, smooth. The tones are brushed into one another. 

The whites are rich. They are not chalky nor devoid of warmth 
and reality. Though the areas of white are large, they never de- 


tract from the face. Artists have called the chin ribbon “cherry 
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red,” but, historically, it should be pink. The background is dark 
brown. So is the dress, which makes it difficult to distinguish. 
Anna Charity Nitschmann was Father Nitschmann’s daughter. 
When she visited America, she was twenty-five years old. Yet, 
even at that early age, she was made an eldress. In 1743 she re- 
turned to Europe and ultimately became Zinzendorf’s second wife. 


She died in 1760. 





ANNA Cuarity NITtSCHMANN 


Copyrighted 1949 by the Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of 
the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of America 


There has been some question of the authenticity of this paint- 
ing. It was returned by the Chicago Institute of Art in 1949 and 
the portrait of Anna Rosina Anders was exhibited in its stead. A 
redactor had added paint to Anna Charity’s portrait, which was 
sufficient grounds for its rejection. The only original oil that can 
be seen is the white on the left bottom of the sleeve, a portion of 
the skirt near that section, the piece of paper held by the right 
hand, and parts of the ribbon. The strokes of the redactor are 
clumsy and can easily be traced. 
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The size is slightly smaller than that of Haidt’s other paintings. 
The canvas frame appears either to have been cut down from the 
original or added to the canvas at some later date, for the wooden 
pegs found in all other frames are missing in this. The whole has 
been stretched over a new canvas, and, unfortunately, the date of 
the painting is not recorded. This age marking would be helpful, 
for there is difficulty in reconciling the facts that Anna returned 
to Europe in 1743 and that Haidt did not come to America until 
1754. It does not seem probable that he would have brought this oil 
with him from Germany. It is more likely that he painted it from 
memory, from a sketch, or from an already existing portrait. 

3y the pose of the figure, the lighting, a few traces of original 
pigment, the original canvas, the writing on the paper (in Haidt’s 
hand, identified by comparing it with the writing in Haidt’s ac- 
knowledged paintings), the outline of the body, and the folds of 
the yoke, one can easily recognize the painting to be that of John 
Haidt. 

Anna Nitschmann seems less severe than her fellow sisters. 
Perhaps that is because the shadows of the face have been elimi- 
nated. Shadows do create strong faces. A German print taken 
from an oil painting showing Anna Nitschmann as she must have 
looked after her return to Germany, gives her a very different 
appearance from that in this painting. 

The paper she holds in her hand, translated from the German, 
reads, “He shed his blood for me, little worm.” 








ESTABLISHING A HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By FREDERICK TILBERG 


NE of the requisites in establishing a historical society on 
a sound basis is the acquisition of a safe repository for docu- 
ments, books, and artifacts, as well as a suitable space for exhibits 
which may come into its possession. Within the limits of any 
county there are undoubtediy many items of historical interest 
and value held in private ownership. Many families possessing 
such objects may choose to keep them within the family circle and 
eventually pass them on to succeeding generations. Local experi- 
ence has shown, however, that there are many such items which 
the owners would gladly give to a historical society if there were 
reasonable assurance of its protection and proper care. In the case 
of the Adams County Society, prior to the time that quarters were 
acquired in the Court House, officers and members of the organi- 
zation received many offers of valuable historical items providing 
a place was secured for safe keeping. 

Search for suitable quarters for the Society included houses 
which in themselves were of real historical interest. One of these 
was the Dobbin House in Gettysburg in which was conducted the 
first classical school west of the Susquehanna. Unable to raise 
sufficient funds with which to purchase or rent a historic house, 
the Society turned to the possibility of securing the aid of the 
County Commissioners for space in the basement of the Court 
House. 

Commissioners can be of real aid to a Society, not only finan- 
cially but also in many other ways. This body is limited by statute, 
however, in what it can do for either a new or long established 
organization. Section 437 of The General County Law (Harris- 
burg, 1945), as amended, states that “The Board of Commis- 


sioners may pay ... a sum of two thousand dollars annually to 
the county historical society to assist in paying the running ex- 
penses thereof... .” But in the following, closely related section 


the legislature required of any society seeking financial aid certain 
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rather exacting qualifications. In this section these conditions are 
stated as follows: 


In order to entitle any historical society to the said 
appropriation, the following conditions shall have been 
first complied with: it shall have been organized at least 
two years, incorporated by the proper authority, and 
have an active membership of one hundred or more 
persons, each of whom shall have paid into the treasury 
of said society a membership fee of at least two dollars 
for the support of the same; it shall hold at least two 
public meetings yearly, whereat papers shall be read or 
discussions held on historic subjects; it shall have es- 
tablished a museum wherein shall be deposited curios and 
other objects of interest and books, documents and papers 
relating to the history of the county or State; and it shall 
have adopted a constitution and a code of by-laws and 
elected proper officers to conduct its business. 


The Adams County Society complied with these requirements 
in December, 1940, the final act of which was its incorporation. 
Instead of applying for financial aid from the Commissioners, 
however, the organization requested that two rooms in the base- 
ment of the Court House, which were still unfinished, be placed 
in condition. A room suitable for assembly use as well as for hous- 
ing historical objects, and a large, fire-proof vault were thus 
rendered available. In the course of a few years, most of the book- 
shelf space was occupied by a set of Pennsylvania Archives, vol- 
umes on history and the genealogical records of Adams, York, 
and other adjoining counties, and numerous pamphlets. A collec- 
tion of Adams County newspapers, which is the property of the 
Commissioners, was placed in the vault. As it was anticipated, a 
large number of objects of real historical value have since been 
received from county residents, These items were placed on exhibit 
in the Society rooms. 

In 1949, in preparation for the observance in the following 
year of the County’s 150th Anniversary, a movement which had 
been initiated by the Society, the Commissioners were requested 
to provide additional space, adjoining the Society rooms, for dis- 
play of the many recently acquired artifacts and for a larger meet- 
ing room. Two more rooms and a spacious hallway were finished 
and made available for the use of the Society. 








———— 
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In line with the expansion of the Society’s library resources, 
there has been a gradual increase in the use of its various records, 
books and newspapers by members and visitors. The organization 
renders a real public service by keeping the rooms open two hours 


each afternoon, five days a week, a service rendered possible en- 
tirely by volunteer help. The Society has chosen, thus far, to use 
its limited funds for the purchase of certain documents which 
could not otherwise be secured, and for museum and office equip- 
ment. 

' Over the years there has been a growing interest in the activities 
of the Society. Partly responsible for this interest is the regular 
schedule of programs on local and State history maintained through 
nine months of the year, two of which programs are field tours. A 
large part of the credit, however, for the fine standing in the com- 
munity now held by the organization is due to the establishment of 
the Society rooms as a repository of historical objects and the 
subsequent collection of valuable artifacts, documents, books and 
genealogical records, much of it from families who now look with 
confidence upon the Society as a place for the safe keeping of 
their contributions. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

HE Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies will hold 
Ts forty-sixth annual meeting on Saturday, April 18, 1953. 
Dr. Howard Peckham, Director of the Indiana State Historical 
Bureau and Secretary of the Indiana State Historical Society, will 
be the featured luncheon speaker, The main subject for discussion 
will be “Historical Preservation and Restoration,” and among the 
authorities on this subject scheduled to speak at the sessions are 
Frederick Rath, Director of the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings; Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian of 
New York; and Earle W. Newton, Director of Old Sturbridge 
Village, Massachusetts. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 2, 1952, G. Edwin Brumbaugh gave an illustrated talk 
on “The Restoration of Ephrata Cloister.” Mr. Brumbaugh is 
architect for the restoration work of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission at Pottsgrove Mansion, Daniel Boone 
Homestead, and Ephrata Cloister. On February 11, 1953, Dr. 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Professor of History at Dickinson College, 
spoke on “Pills and Politics : The Versatile Physicians of Eighteenth 
Century Philadelphia.” On March 24, Robert C. Smith gave an 
illustrated talk on Philadelphia and the Regency buildings of 
Brighton and London, in connection with a traveling exhibit of 
photographs of Regency Brighton assembled by the Regency So- 
ciety of Brighton and Hove. This was previously shown in Boston 
by The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 


The meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on Janu- 
ary 6, 1953, was addressed by Harold A. Williams on “The Story 
of the Hanover Junction-Gettysburg Railway.” On February 3, 
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Maurice Stoops discussed “The Lincoln Pageant,” showing a fine 
collection of color slides made of the pageant presented by the 
Western Maryland Railroad last October. The Society also an- 
nounces plans for the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of Abbottstown, during the Labor Day weekend. At 
the meeting on March 3, Mr. Harris Vennema, Editor of The 
Pennsylvania Banker, spoke on the history of the First National 
Bank of Gettysburg. 


The January 13 meeting of the Historical Society of Berks 
County featured a program entitled “Glimpses of Reading,” slides 
and tape recordings presented by the Berks Camera Club. On 
Monday, February 23, a George Washington Day Dinner was held 
at the Wyomissing Club, under the joint auspices of the Berks 
County Chapter, D.A.R., the Governor Joseph Hiester Chapter, 
S.A.R., and the Historical Society. Frank C. Hilton, Past National 
Commander of Veterans of Foreign Wars, was the speaker on 
this occasion. The meeting on March 13 featured the history of 


the Reading Fire Department. 


The Blair County Historical Society held a dinner meeting on 
January 15, All the officers were re-elected, including Howard W. 
Lindaman, president ; George A. Wolf, senior vice-president ; Miss 
Virginia Krick, junior vice-president; John Dillen, treasurer ; 
J. J. Hauser, secretary ; William Canan, L. Wolfe, and Dr. L. N. 
Ray, trustees; and Miss Ella Snowberger, W. M. Logue, M. A. 
Miller, Mrs. J. C. Hegarty, Mrs. M. W. Hazel, and Paul Kurtz, 
board members. Mr. Lindaman presided and spoke on the careers 
of Peter Muhlenberg and John Barry. Paul Kurtz showed slides 
of some of the exhibits in the Baker Mansion, the museum of the 
Society, and of scenes in Blair County. 


The Bradford County Historical Society has received an award 
from the American Association for State and Local History “for 
doubling their membership, raising funds to secure the appoint- 
ment of a full-time director, providing local newspapers with fine 
articles on local history, and inaugurating publication of The 
Settler.” As a result of the membership drive, the Society had 
passed the thousand mark by the end of February. The third num- 
ber of The Settler was published in February. 
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At the meeting on February 20, Mr. Fred Jupenlaz, Acting Di- 
rector of Public Relations at Mansfield State Teachers College, 
spoke on “The Role of History in Everyday Life,” and on March 
20 two films were shown, “Williamsburg Restored” and “Freedom 
of the Press.” 


The Cambria County Historical Society has acquired another his- 
toric plot of land, the graves of three pioneers of the area, located 
about a mile south of Chest Springs. This was the gift of Kenneth 
and Ethel Rae Sharbaugh, of Allegheny Township. Henry Gooder- 
ham, President of the Society, reports that George C. Hoppel, a 
Patton lumber dealer, has offered to provide material for fixing 
up the headstones, and that members of the Chest Springs Council 
have volunteered to do the work of cleaning up the site. A series 
of articles on The Kittanning Path, of which the Society owns one 
of the few surviving traces, began in the Patton Union Press- 
Courier, December 11, 1952. 


The American Catholic Historical Society, 715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, recently inaugurated as its new president the Most 
Rev. Joseph McShea, Auxiliary Bishop of the Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese, who succeeded Dr. Norman McNeill, of Jefferson Med- 
ical College. On this occasion Bishop McShea was given a set of 
engravings and biographies of the American hierarchy of the last 
century. 


On December 16, the Chester County Historical Society held a 
Christmas program and party. Christmas of other years was re- 
created by Miss Violet Findlay, the Misses Shantz, Miss Harriet 
Bingaman, and Miss Esther Baldwin, in story, music, and anec- 
dote. There was a special exhibit of old Christmas cards. On Jan- 
uary 16, John Marshall Phillips, Director of the Yale University 
Art Gallery, spoke on “Two Hundred Years of Sitting in Chester 
County,” but—to correct any misunderstanding—it may be added 
that fine chairs of every period from the Society’s collection and 
private sources illustrated his remarks. On March 17, Dr. Henry 
Pleasants, Jr., spoke on “Our Own George Cope,” and a special 
loan exhibition of Cope paintings was held until March 28. 


wo 
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The Columbia County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing on January 26, in the Courthouse. George F. Dunkelberger, 
professor emeritus of Susquehanna University, and former Presi- 
dent of the Snyder County Historical Society, spoke on the chal- 
lenge and possibilities of the local historical society, and an official 
representative of the County Commissioners explained the history 
and present plan of renovations of the Columbia County Court- 
house. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County held its annual business meeting on January 15, and 
W. W. Strong spoke on “Phoenicians on the Susquehanna.” At 
the meeting on February 19, the Rev. William T. Swaim described 
the career of “The Reverend Joseph A. Murray, D.D.,” and on 
March 19 Mrs. Verna Dunigan Whistler related “Reminiscences 
of the Carlisle Indian School,” where she was once a music teacher. 


A meeting of the Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County His- 
torical Society was held on January 18, in Lansdowne. After a 
short business meeting, Christine C. Morley gave a talk on “Types 
of Early Mills in Delaware County, and Their Use of Water 
Power.” At the January meeting of the council of the Society, 
committee assignments were made, and plans were discussed for 
issuing a fourth volume of Proceedings. Saturday, June 6, has 
been designated as the second Delaware County Day. The Society 
is making a search for a suitable table for the court room in the 
Old Court House, Chester, to stand in the space reserved for law- 
yers at a trial in colonial days. 


The meeting of the Erie County Historical Society on March 
10 was addressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, who dis- 
cussed the French invasion of western Pennsylvania two hundred 
years ago, and suggested ways in which historical societies in 
that area might commemorate the anniversary. The Society has 
begun the publication of an Erie County Historical Primer, a four- 
page leaflet especially intended for school use. 


At its meeting on February 10, the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford heard an address by Russell F. G. Bush, “Meet Mr. Lin- 
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coln.”” On March 10, Thomas Buckley, former Director of Public 
Works, spoke on “Water Resources, Past, Present, Future.” 


The Kittochtinny Historical Society of Franklin County held 
its annual dinner meeting on January 29. Harry E. Foreman 
spoke on the roles played by Forts Armstrong, McConnell, and 
Reed in the history of the county. At the business meeting, Ches- 
ter E. Adams, Emmett E. Wagaman, and Thomas S. Gamble were 
elected directors. The Reverend J. D. Edmiston Turner, President 
of the Society, presided. 


The Friends Historical Association has elected Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, as president, succeeding 
Dr. William Wistar Comfort, who had held this office for seven- 
teen years. Other officers include Richmond P. Miller and C. Mar- 
shall Taylor, vice-presidents; Susanna Smedley, secretary; and 
William M. Wills, treasurer. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
elected officers at its meeting on December 5. John Woods, former 
county treasurer, was elected president, and the other officers in- 
clude: Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, vice-president; Mrs. James 
S. Gordon, recording secretary ; Miss Donna Cramer, correspond- 
ing secretary; J. Neal Griffith, treasurer; and Blaine Helman, 
curator. A program on the Christmas tree industry was presented. 
M. C. Stewart, of the Pennsylvania Christmas Tree Growers As- 
sociation, discussed the commercial angle of the business ; William 
Wetzel, of the soil conservation office, showed slides of various 
tree nurseries; and Mrs. Fred B. Musser showed moving pictures 
of the Musser nurseries and told the story of the Christmas tree. 
The Indiana County Society is cooperating fully in the celebration 
of the county’s sesquicentennial in 1953, and a series of brief his- 
torical sketches have already been provided for the local newspaper 
and radio station. The Society will sell sesquicentennial plates in 
connection with the celebration; a group of county pictures will 
be on the front of the plates, and a brief county history on the 
back. As another contribution to the occasion was the re-publica- 
tion in mimeograph form of the “Historical Sketch of Indiana 
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County,” given by the Hon. A. W. Taylor in an address on July 
4, 1876. This is available from the Society at fifty cents a copy. 


The Indiana County group was addressed on March 6 by Don- 
ald Dragoo of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. Mr. Dragoo 
headed the archaeological party which uncovered an Indian village 
near Blairsville, and the pictures and material from this work were 
of exceptional interest to the members. The meeting on April 8 
was “Old Timers Night,” an all-student presentation by the 
various Junior Historian groups. 


At the December 18 meeting of the Keystonians, Gerard R. 
Gilbert, assistant to the Chairman of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission, spoke on the history of Pennsylvania’s super-high- 
way. On January 15, the history of Pennsylvania State College 
was related by C. S. Wyand, assistant to the President of the Col- 
lege. Annual Ladies’ Night was held on February 19, with a pro- 
gram arranged by Mrs. Frank R. Hean, as General Chairman. 
Mrs. Howard F. Sigler spoke on “Some Distinguished Indian 
Women of Pennsylvania”; Mrs. Russell Melchior on “Some Dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania Women of Belles-Lettres”; and Mrs. 
Homer L. Kreider on “Some Distinguished Frontier Women of 
Pennsylvania.” 


Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Lackawanna Historical Society on 
January 30. His topic was early land speculation in northern 
Pennsylvania. 


At the dinner meeting of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety, held on January 17, Melville J. Boyer, the Society’s sec- 
retary, spoke on “The Revolutionary War Letters of Deputy 
Quartermaster General Jacob Weiss.” The letterbook containing 
these letters was recently acquired by the Society from an antique 
dealer. A detailed account of these materials and of their sig- 
nificance appeared in the Allentown Sunday Call-Chronicle, Jan- 
uary 18. 


The Christmas Party of the Lycoming Historical Society on 
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December 11 featured recollections of “Some Swedes in Ly- 
coming County and Their Christmas Customs” by Lucille Parsons 
Metzger, and a dramalogue, “The Swedish Little Christmas or 
St. Lucia Day,” as observed December 13, 1646, on Tinicum Island 
on the Delaware. This was presented by the Susquehannock Chap- 
ter Junior Historians of the Montoursville High School, under 
the direction of Mrs. Edith Wright. The program on January 8 
was a documentary film on “The History and Restoration of Vir- 
ginia’s Colonial Capital—Williamsburg,” and a film on “Williams- 
burg’s Gardens.” On February 20, members of the Society were 
guests of the local chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at a meeting which was addressed by Dr. E. T. Bertin, 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. On March 12, James P. Brewster spoke on the “Early 
Indian History of Lycoming County.” 


The annual dinner meeting of the Monroe County Historical 
Society was held on January 15 at the Penn Stroud Hotel, Strouds- 
burg. The principal speaker was Dr. LeRoy J. Koehler, whose sub- 
ject was “Merchandizing in Monroe County One Hundred Years 
Ago.” The annual business meeting was held on January 10. 


The Historical Society at Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting on February 23. Following the election of officers and 
trustees for the year, Robert T. Trump of Valley Green Farm, 
Ambler, spoke on “The Story of American Door Hardware, 1640- 
1840.” Mr. Trump placed on exhibit a portion of his unique col- 
lection of door hardware. 


The annual meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society, held on March 21, featured the presentation 
of Northampton Heritage, the new history of the county, by its 
author, E. Gordon Alderfer, to the County Commissioners who 
sponsored it. 


The winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was 
held on February 23, at Library Hall. After a business meeting, 
in which committee reports were presented, there was a program 
featuring colored movies and slides of the opening of Pottsgrove, 
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and a new set of pictures of the house and its furnishings. Be- 
cause of printing delays, the long-awaited Pottstown History Book 
was not ready for distribution at this meeting, as had been planned. 
A special meeting has been scheduled for April, to signalize the 
appearance of this book, and to honor the editors and the Book 
Committee. 


The January meeting of the Shippensburg Historical Society 
featured a review of the diary of David Minnich Fogelsanger for 
the year 1764, by S. L. Daihl. The diary is in the possession of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shearer Rahn, Vero Beach, Florida, the diarist’s 
granddaughter, who permitted Mr. Daihl to copy it. At this meet- 
ing President Richard R. Wolfrom announced a proposal by T. Z. 
Minehart, attorney and banking official of Mount Parnell, that 
the Society undertake the restoration of one of the old mills in 
the vicinity. Mr. Minehart offered to make the original contribu- 
tion to such a project. Mr. Wolfrom appointed a committee to 
meet with Mr. Minehart to discuss it. 


The oldest known original record in Warren County was turned 
over to Warren County Historical Society for safekeeping by 
Judge Allison D. Wade on January 16, It is a ledger kept by one 
John Daniels who operated a general store in the Brokenstraw 
region, and its entries run from 1795 through 1799. The ledger 
was among the papers in the Trimm Estate which were turned 
over to the county. In transferring this valuable volume to Ernest 
C. Miller, President of the Society, Judge Wade emphasized that 
it would be in the best place to do the most good, and also pointed 
out that all items owned by the Historical Society are likewise 
owned by the county as a whole. Several months ago, the County 
Commissioners provided quarters for the Society on the second 
floor of the Courthouse, and late in 1952 the Grand Jury recom- 
mended that display cases be built along the wide corridor in the 
Courthouse for the public display of historical materials. 


The annual meeting of the Warren County Historical Society 
was held on March 12 in the Courthouse. Judge Allison D. Wade 
spoke on “The Cobhams—The Beginnings and the End.” A dis- 
play of material illustrating the development of early education in 
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the county was arranged by H. L. Blair, County Superintendent 
of Schools. 


The annual meeting of The Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania for the election of officers and trustees and for other busi- 
ness was held on January 27 at the Society’s building in Pitts- 
burgh. “W. & J.” Night was observed on February 16, when Dr. 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President of Washington and Jefferson 
College, spoke on “The Completion in 1952 of One Hundred Fifty 
Years of Service to the Nation.’ March 18 was Literary Night, 
when Dr. William F. Keller of the University of Pittsburgh fac- 
ulty spoke on “The Life and Letters of Henry Marie Bracken- 


ridge.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 

The famous Landis Valley Museum formally became a property 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, under the administration 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, on 
January 7, 1953, when the documents effecting the official trans- 
fer were signed by State officials, representatives of the Ober- 
laender Trust, and George D. and Henry K. Landis. This is the 
initial step in the development of a great Pennsylvania Farm Mu- 
seum, for which the immense and valuable collections accumulated 
by the Landis brothers provide a tremendous start. Representa- 
tive Norman Wood, a legislative member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, and a key figure in the move 
to acquire and develop the Landis Valley Museum, has asked the 
General State Authority for grants totalling $400,000 for essential 
improvements to safeguard and display the State’s new historical 
treasures. Half of this sum would be for the erection of a fireproof 
storage building, and half for a regular museum buiiding for the 
proper display of the collections. 


In the present session of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
a few bills of interest to historical societies and historically minded 
Pennsylvanians have already been introduced at the moment of 
writing. Special appropriations have been introduced for needed 
improvements at Fort Le Boeuf Memorial, Pottsgrove, Ephrata 
Cloister, and Daniel Boone Homestead, and several other histor- 
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ical places have been proposed for acquisition by the Common- 
wealth. More important from the standpoint of the historical so- 
cieties, however, is the bill introduced by Representatives William 
G. Buchanan of Indiana County and Norman Wood of Lancaster 
County, which would make an appropriation to the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission for aid to historical societies in 
the preservation of papers, documents, and other historical ma- 
terials in their possession. 


A recent News Letter of the Historical Society of Michigan 
tells how this private organization is backed to a considerable ex- 
tent by the Michigan Historical Commission, as provided by that 
“Commission’s organic law which places the duty upon the Commis- 
sion of cooperating with the state historical society.” It continues 
that “every member of the Historical Society of Michigan should 
support the Historical Commission when it goes before the legis- 
lature with requests for appropriations,’ and explains that the 
“appropriation to the Historical Commission enables it to put a 
floor under historical activities in Michigan so that the Historical 
Society can be much more effective in its work.” 


Word has just come from Quebec that Le conflit anglo-francais 
sur l’ Ohio, 1745-1756, the French edition of the Contrecoeur Pa- 
pers, has finally been published by Les Presses Universitaires 
Laval, and that several copies were displayed the week of Novem- 
ber 23 at a meeting of Canadian publishers in Montreal. This 
volume of sources presents the papers of Marin and Contrecoeur, 
commanders of French expeditions to the Ohio. All the chief fig- 
ures on the French side of this significant chapter of western 
Pennsylvania history are represented by letters which give details 
of the occupation of the Ohio valley from the first preparations 
down to the defeat of Braddock. This volume has been published 
under the patronage and with the cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State 
Historian, and Donald H. Kent, Associate Historian, assisted in 
the selection and editing of materials, so that no item of Pennsyl- 
vania interest would be overlooked. The delay in the appearance 
of the Contrecoeur Papers was caused by the observance of the 
centenary of Laval University, which kept all the printers in Que- 
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bec busy this year, but it should serve only to whet the interest in 
this long-awaited volume of letters and documents on:the French 
and Indian War. One of the most significant, “Contrecoeur’s 
Copy of George Washington’s Journal for 1754,” was translated 
and published by special permission in the January, 1952, issue 
of PENNSYLVANIA History, but this was only a foretaste of the 
interesting materials in this collection. An English translation is 
now being prepared for eventual publication by the Commission, 
but for all interested in this period who have any command of 
la belle langue, the original French will have much greater interest 
and authority. 


The Canadian French historical magazine, Revue d'histoire de 
l Amérique francaise, had an article of exceptional interest for 
Pennsylvania history in its issue for December, 1952, “L’Affaire 
Jumonville,” by Professor Marcel Trudel of Laval University, 
analyzes every aspect of Washington’s skirmish with Jumonville’s 
party and of the death of the French officer, and clears Washing- 
ton of the charge of assassination. Professor Trudel makes con- 
siderable use of the new materials in the Contrecoeur Papers re- 
lating to this affair. The same issue has a review by René 
Latourelle of Guy Fregault’s Le Grand Marquis, Pierre de Rigaud 
de Vaudreuil et la Louisiane, the first and definitive biography of 
the last Governor of New France. 


The Sixth Annual Seminars on American Culture will be held 
in Cooperstown, New York, July 5-11, 1953, under the auspices 
of the New York State Historical Association. The Seminars will 
offer local historians and other persons interested in American 
culture an opportunity to study with others who share their in- 
terests and with noted specialists in their field. Among others, Carl 
Carmer will preside over the course on “Patterns of American 
Folk History”; Albert B. Corey, State Historian of New York, 
will lead a course on “Using Local History,” a workshop for local 
historians; Dean Eric H. Faigle and Professor Robert H. Ray- 
back will present a course on “Reading the Landscape” ; and there 
will be a laboratory course, “The American Frugal Housewife,” 
demonstrating oldtime household methods. Further information 
about the Seminars and the courses to be offered may be obtained 
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by writing to Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, New York. 


This summer the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
of The. American University, Washington, D. C., is offering two 
specialized courses in Archives Administration and Genealogical 
Research, beginning June 22, 1953. The ninth annual Institute in 
the Preservation and Administration of Archives is offered in co- 
operation with the National Archives and Records Service, the 
Library of Congress, and the Maryland Hall of Records; and the 
fifth annual Institute of Genealogical Research is offered in co- 
operation with the National Archives and under the sponsorship 
of the American Society of Genealogists. Inquiries about these 
courses should be sent to the Office of the Director, 1901 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A Lehigh River Restoration Association has been formed for 
the purpose of restoring the Lehigh as a water supply source, a 
recreational area, and a stream for the propagation of fish. It 
hopes to inaugurate a program for the restoration of the Lehigh 
Canal, not as a transportation waterway but as a parkway similar 
to what is being developed along the Delaware in upper Bucks 
County. This historic canal was of prime importance in the in- 
dustrial development of the region, and the proposal to restore it 


will therefore be of interest to Pennsylvania's historians. 


A Westmoreland County Museum of Art will be built in 
Greensburg, as provided in the will of Mrs. Cyrus E. Woods, 
who left almost two million dollars for the establishment of the 
museum on the site of her home. A half million is set aside for 
the construction of a two-story brick and stone building, and the 
rest of her estate goes into a trust fund for the museum, which 
is to stress the county’s historical background. The museum will 
house Mrs. Woods’ collection of early American furniture. When 
Greensburg held its sesquicentennial several years ago, Mrs. 
Woods became interested in the historical items on display in store 
windows, and said, “I am positively amazed at the many items 
of historical significance which people turned up. It’s a shame not 
to have them collected together where our children can see and 
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learn about them.” It was this which led her to provide for the 
museum in her will. 


“Echoes from the Boatman’s Call,’ an interesting series of 
articles on canal days by Albert M. Rung, has been appearing in ' 
the Huntingdon and Mount Union Daily News. 


The annual observance of Wheatland Day has been tentatively 
fixed as May 3, it was announced by the Buchanan Foundation 
for the Preservation of Wheatland in Lancaster recently. It is 
also reported that prospects for the issuance of a Wheatland ' 
stamp are favorable. If a stamp should be issued, the Wheatland 
Day observance will be planned to coincide with its day of issue. 
The board of trustees have ordered another large printing of the 
History of Wheatland, by Dr. Philip S. Klein, due to the demand 
for the volume. 


H. L. Blair, County Superintendent of Schools, spoke on the 
“Development of Early Education in Warren County,” before 
the Warren Library Historical Group on February 25. 


During the month of March, the Pennsylvania State Museum 
featured a Pennsylvania Doctors’ Art Exhibit, under the auspices 
of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania. Several hun- ' 
dred Pennsylvania physicians have the avocation of painting and 
drawing, but this is the first time in the hundred-year history of 
the Society that such an exhibit has been held. 


Captain Victor Gondos, Jr., has been appointed editor of Mili- 
tary Affairs, by the Board of Trustees of tne American Military ! 
Institute, and also has been elected a Trustee of the Institute. He 
is also National Historian of the Reserve Officers Association, 
and a staff member of the National Archives of the United States. 


That Indian children of centuries ago had their toy clay pots, 
corresponding to the play dishes of children today, was shown 
by numerous examples found in recent Lebanon County archaeo- 
logical work by State Anthropologist John Witthoft and Samuel 
S. Farver. According to Witthoft, the fingerprints show these tiny 
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pots definitely to be the work of children’s hands. They are also 
very small and more crudely made than the larger and more 
typical pots made by adult Indians. 


A revised edition of The Administrative Code of 1929 has just 
been published by the Legislative Reference Bureau (Bulletin No. 
36, Revised, Harrisburg, 1952). This brings together all the 
amendments to the Code through 1951-1952, and is thus the first 
issue of this valuable compilation to incorporate all the recent 
provisions affecting the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission—the expansion of its powers and duties with regard 
to public records, the creation of the revolving Historical Preser- 
vation Fund for historic properties and publications, the clarifi- 
cation of other powers and duties, and the declaration of its status 
as “the official agency of the Commonwealth for the conservation 
of Pennsylvania’s historic heritage, and the preservation of public 
records, historic documents and objects of historic interest.” 


“Church House with a History,” an article by George H. Straley 
dealing with historic Trinity Lutheran Church in Germantown 
and the old Christopher Sauer printshop, appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 25th issue of The Lutheran, News Magazine of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


The October, 1952, issue of History Today, the British illus- 
trated monthly history magazine, includes an article by Dr. Henry 
J. Cadbury on “The Founding of Pennsylvania.” Of all the his- 
torical periodicals intended for the general reader as well as for 
the specialist, this attractive magazine edited by Peter Quennell 
and Alen Hodge is broadest in scope of subject matter, taking in 
the entire field of history. 


In the November, 1952, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, Edward F. Reimer 
develops the “Northampton County Family Tree,’ showing the 
various counties which grew from Old Northampton. The same 
issue has an interesting article by Mahlon J. Baumgardner on “The 
Summit Hotel,” on the old Allegheny Portage Railroad in Cam- 
bria County. 
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Selinsgrove, where the Association met last fall, was the sub- 
ject of a feature article in the Sunday Magazine of the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News, January 18, with pictures of various historic 
buildings and of modern scenes, and a brief account of the history 
and development of Selinsgrove. Such articles reflect the wide- 
spread interest in matters historical, which has been increasing 
in recent years. 


In December, 1952, Frank W. Melvin was re-elected Governor 
of the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, and, for the sixth suc- 
cessive year, President of the New England Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. He recently retired as Secretary of the Genealogical Society 
of Pennsylvania, after nearly thirty years of service on its board, 
and has been named Honorary Vice President for life. Mr. Mel- 
vin was President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies in 1934-1935, and Chairman of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, 1936-1940. 


The September, 1952, issue of Pennsylvania Planning, organ 
of the State Planning Board, Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, is devoted to a revised edition of “Know Your Pennsyl- 
vania: A Brief Survey of the Resources and Achievements of 
One American State.” This 80-page pamphlet was originally issued 
in September, 1949, but the continuous demand for information 
about the State government, resources, scenic and historic attrac- 
tions, and recreation facilities, has made necessary this new edition 
of a very useful pamphlet. 


Pennsylvania Filmstrips, Box 1302, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
has issued a series of seven filmstrips in full color on Pennsyl- 
vania geography, history, civics, and government. The film is 
edited by Thomas Watkins, Supervising Principal, Southern Le- 
high Union School District, and produced by Harvey E. Bair. 
Judging by the prospectus, these should be very helpful materials 
for teaching Pennsylvania history, and even for historical societies 
which are seeking to attract the interest of young people. 


A group of scholars, meeting in a conference on onomastics in 
etroit, have organize ri Nz ciety for the pur- 
Detroit, have organized the American Name Society for tl 
pose of promoting and encouraging the study of place names, 
personal names, and scientific and commercial nomenclature. In 
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April, 1953, the new Society plans to publish the first issue of 
Names, a quarterly devoted to articles on the subject. The first 
annual meeting was held in Boston, December 27, 1952, at the 
same time as the meeting of the Modern Language Association. 


Assurances have been given by the Levitt Corporation that his- 
toric Bolton Farm will be preserved within its famous Levittown 
development in Bucks County. The older section of the stone 
house was built by Phineas Pemberton in 1687, and it was later 
the home of his son Israel and his grandson James. It passed into 
the possession of the Morris family when his granddaughter mar- 
ried Anthony Morris, who built the newer section, the front and 
main part of the house, in 1790. The Morris family gave it to the 
University of Pennsylvania as an experimental farm in 1930, and 
the University sold it with the expectation that the historic build- 
ing would be kept intact. The Levitt interests have not made 
definite plans for the building, but it may be used as a library 
or a meeting house. The Bucks County Historical Society and 
the Trenton Times—especially two reporters, William Dwyer and 
Givens Cruze—were active in the campaign to save this historic 
place. 


An interesting pamphlet, History of Camptown, Pennsylvania, 
1792-1952, has been published by the Camptown Civic Club. Of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission’s marker 
saying that the title of Stephen Foster’s famous song “is said to 
have been taken from” this village in Bradford County, the 
pamphlet states that there can be no doubt whatever about it: the 
Camptown races were run on the road from Camptown to Wyalus- 
ing, which is “five miles long,” just as the song relates—while no 
ordinary race-track is of that length! 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its fifth annual conference on April 16 at Edinboro State 
Teachers College. Although this is primarily for social studies 
teachers, the members of neighboring historical societies have been 
cordially invited to attend. To the latter one of the most significant 
addresses will be “Western Pennsylvania History: A Study of 
American Life,” by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, Professor of History, 
University of Pittsburgh. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by J. Cutter ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800-1816. 
By Sanford W. Higginbotham. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1952. Pp. x, 417. $2.50 paper bound; $3.00 
cloth bound.) 

The dictum, “History is past politics ... ,” would not convey the conno- 
tation of dry-as-dust narrative had earlier writers of political history pre- 
sented their material with such regard for economic, social, and cultural 
factors as has Dr. Higginbotham. His volume, bridging the chronological 
gap between Harry M. Tinkcom’s The Republicans and Federalists in Penn- 
sylvania, 1790-1801 and Philip S. Klein’s Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832, 
is a worthy addition to the series of University of Pennsylvania doctoral 
dissertations which treat thoroughly one to two decades of the Keystone 
State’s political development. 

This book covers the administrations of Governors Thomas McKean and 
Simon Snyder and emphasizes particularly the changing fortunes of the 
Democratic-Republican Party. During the presidencies of Jefferson and 
Madison the Republicans controlled Pennsylvania and threw their weight 
into the national struggle when there was danger that the Federalists might 
breach the arch of Democratic control. As Dr. Higginbotham demonstrates, 
the Jeffersonians in Pennsylvania were a liberal party with a farmer-artisan 
following. This fact is often overlooked by some Southerners and West- 
erners of our own time who are wont to picture Pennsylvania as a per- 
petual happy hunting ground for corporate monopoly and reactionary politics. 

Yet Pennsylvania politics is seldom an edifying business, and Dr. Higgin- 
botham, an honest scholar, makes no attempt to gloss over the shortcomings 
of the politicos. Although his analysis of Jeffersonian democracy evidences 
a clear and sympathetic understanding of its economic basis and its doctrines 
of political democracy and civil liberties, the author evinces a careful im- 
partiality in his treatment of individual Federalists and Democratic-Repub- 
licans. Governors McKean and Snyder emerge with rather a clean bill of 
health. Perhaps the author’s sharpest criticism is leveled at William Duane 
and Michael Leib, leaders of the city Democrats. 

Dr. Higginbotham concludes that the determining factors in Pennsyl- 
vania politics during this period were political (“popular as opposed to oli- 
garchic government”) and economic (the “conflict of agrarian and com- 
mercial interests”) rather than “geographical, racial, and religious” (p. 327). 
His primary attention, sectionally speaking, is given to the city and county 
of Philadelphia, with secondary attention to the remainder of Pennsylvania 
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east of the Susquehanna River. Here he traces in minute detail the inter- 
minable squabbles and shifting alliances among the many factions of the 
Republicans, especially as reflected in the various newspapers which served 
as organs of these groups. His text and footnotes reveal a thorough ac- 
quaintance with these factional leaders and an exceptional ability to decipher 
hidden political maneuvers by a critical examination of newspapers and 
manuscripts. 

From his foreword and bibliography it is apparent that Dr. Higginbotham 
has visited at least eight Pennsylvania libraries, the Library of Congress, 
and the New York Historical Society. He lists a large number of manu- 
script collections and nineteen Pennsylvania newspapers. Thus the scope of 
his research exceeds one’s normal expectations for a doctoral dissertation, 
and his grasp of the subject proves the thoroughness of his work. 

Some readers in western Pennsylvania may consider their part of the 
state neglected, except for Allegheny County and environs. For example, 
the bibliography includes newspapers from only one Pennsylvania city west 
of the Susquehanna River (Pittsburgh). The present reviewer, however, 
is of the opinion that the sectional coverage of the book is adequate. For 
one thing, a majority of Pennsylvanians in 1810 lived in the southeastern 
part of the state. Again, the politics of trans-Appalachian Pennsylvania from 
1773 to 1823 has already been covered very well by Russell J. Ferguson in 
his Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. Furthermore, Brigham’s History 
and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 reveals few reasonably 
complete runs of western Pennsylvania newspapers, other than those of 
Pittsburgh, in the principal libraries of the state. After an author has cov- 
ered approximately ten libraries and twenty newspapers, protracted research 
at newspaper offices and at local libraries and historical societies can become 
more productive of indigence and astigmatism than of altered conclusions. 
Primarily, Dr. Higginbotham believes the key to his study to be factional- 
ism, personalities, and economic classes rather than sectionalism. 

A reader giving the bibliography a cursory examination may notice the 
absence of a very few secondary works which at least touch on the politics 
of the period. But, upon checking his footnotes, one finds that Dr. Higgin- 
botham has in most cases gone directly to the sources utilized by these sec- 
ondary works, and has included in his bibliography only those printed works 
cited in his footnotes. The present reviewer commends him for his practice 
and for refraining from padding his bibliography. For his own protection, 
however, the author might have included a brief statement of policy in his 
bibliography. 


West Virginia University WILLIAM D. Barns 


Pennsylvania German Wills. By Russell Wieder Gilbert. Preston A. Barba, 
ed., The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society Yearbook, XV. (Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania: Schlechter’s, 1951. Pp. v, 139. $5.00.) 


The wills of our Pennsylvania German ancestors are an enormously rich 
storehouse of information about almost every aspect of their daily lives. Here 
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is a clear record of the things they valued, the tangible objects and posses- 
sions which they wished to pass on to one or another of their heirs: the 
books they read, their clothes and tools, the scores of items of the house- 
hold and the farm. Here, too, for the discerning, is a record of more intan- 
gible things, of their attitudes and opinions, of their views on education and 
religion, of their ideas on loyalty and disobedience, on the approved role 
of women and children, on widowhood and remarriage. 

So much of the life and character of the Pennsylvania Germans is to be 
learned from their wills, that one can only wonder, with Professor Preston 
A. Barba in his foreword to this annual volume of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society, why the work of systematic investigation of Pennsylvania 
German wills has not been undertaken before. We can be doubly grateful 
that it has now been done, and done with the meticulous scholarship of 
Professor Russell Wieder Gilbert. 

Professor Gilbert, whose 4 Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans (1947) 
is the best brief account of the Pennsylvania Germans of which I know, has 
spent five years investigating wills in seventeen Pennsylvania counties. His 
deep knowledge and interest in his subject, his thoughtful research, and his 
careful organization of the results of his study have produced a volume of 
major interest. 

There is, perhaps, no better way to suggest the scope of his work than to 
list the sections into which he has divided it: Rights, Liberties, and Privileges 
for the Widow, A House for the Widow, The Feather Bed and Coverlets, 
Chairs and Other Furniture to the Family, Lamps and Oil, Cloth and 
Clothes, Tubs, Stoves and Firewood, Pork and Beef, The “Milch Cow,” 
Butter and Other Fats, Eggs, Liquids, Grains and Bread, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Condiments, Spices, Sweets, Means of Conveyance, Money to Wife, “What 
She Brought With Her,” Remarriage, Reward for Loyalty, The Price of 
Disobedience, Gifts to the Son, The Son and the Farm, The Tools of the 
Trade, The Woman's Touch, Gifts to the Daughter, Another Child, “In My 
Account Book,” Money to the Church, Gifts for Europe, Education and 
Religion, The Books of the Pennsylvania Germans, Unusual Safeguards, 
Two Widows, Negro Servants, Property Repairs, Costs, Care in Sickness 
and Old Age, and Burial and Tombstones. 

Professor Gilbert notes that it would also be a fascinating thing to list 
and study the names found in these wills. It is to be hoped that such a work, 
which would be of much genealogical, as well as more general, interest, may 
be taken up by his or other hands. Professor Gilbert observes in passing 
that the wills indicate the early trend toward anglicizing the German names 
or writing them as they sounded to one who knew no German. 

This valuable fifteenth annual volume of the Society is rounded out with a 
twenty-page collection of humorous tales told by contemporary Pennsylvania 
Germans, and Dr. Arthur D. Graeff’s chronicle of the year in Pennsylvania 
German folklore. 


Falls Church, Va. FRANCIS COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 
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Alcoa, An American Enterprise. By Charles C. Carr.’ (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. ix, 292. $3.50.) 


Written by the late Charles C. Carr, for fifteen years Director of Public 
Relations for the company, Alcoa, An American Enterprise is a history of 
the nation’s first and largest producer of aluminum. It is a significant story 
in the industrial development of Pennsylvania and the United States. 

Although aluminum had been produced since 1825 and was on the market 
in 1886, it was a costly metal. It sold for eight dollars per pound. Deter- 
mined to find a cheap and practical chemical process for producing alu- 
minum, Charles Martin Hall, a young twenty-two year old graduate of 
Oberlin College in 1885, went to work in earnest on the problem in his 
woodshed laboratory behind his mother’s house. After many experiments 
and disappointments, Hall succeeded in discovering early in 1886 a new 
process for reducing aluminum oxide to the metal by passing an electric 
current through a fused bath of cryolite and alumnia. Hall’s discovery solved 
the problem which had baffled scientists for three-quarters of a century and 
resulted in the birth of the aluminum industry in the United States. His 
process is regarded today as one of the few great American inventions. In 
recognition of his work, Hall received in 1911 the famed Perkin Medal, one 
of the highest honors American science bestows. 

Lacking the capital to produce aluminum on a commercial scale, Hall 
found the necessary venture capital in Pittsburgh. Through the sympathetic 
interest and aid of Captain Alfred E. Hunt, one of the country’s leading 
metallurgists, and a small group of Pittsburgh associates, the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company with a capitalization of $20,000 was organized in 1888 
and a pilot plant built to demonstrate the feasibility of Hall’s process. As- 
sured that the process would work satisfactorily on a commercial scale, the 
little pioneering group increased the capitalization of their company to make 
it a million-dollar concern, built a new plant in 1891 at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, and began the commercial manufacture of aluminum. Important 
in assuring the success of the company was the fact that almost from the be- 
ginning it had the backing of Thomas Mellon & Sons as bankers and in- 
vestors. In 1907 the name of the company was changed to the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

Subsequent chapters in the history of the company are devoted to patent 
litigation which threatened the very existence of the business, the develop- 
ment of a market for aluminum, the acquisition of bauxite mines, the loca- 
tion of new plants near sources of cheap hydro-electric power, the expansion 
of research activities after 1911, the development of competition, labor rela- 
tions, various federal investigations and anti-trust suits, and the role played 
by the company and aluminum in World Wars I and II. 

While the author has touched upon many interesting features of the com- 
pany’s history, one looks in vain for data upon the financial aspects—assets, 
earnings, percentage of earnings retained in the business, dividends, dollar 
and volume sales, and other related items. 

The book is said to be based largely upon the voluminous records and files 
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of the company, but there is no indication of the extent or character of these 
records. The source of some material is frequently mentioned in the text. 
There is no bibliography, and the footnotes are meager. 


Allegheny College Pau. H. Grppens 


Portraits and Miniatures by Charles Willson Peale. By Charles Coleman 
Sellers. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, XLII. 
(Philadelphia: 1952. Pp. 369. Illus. $5.00.) 


It is good to have, in the two earlier volumes on the early and later life 
of Charles Willson Peale and now in this recently accomplished catalogue 
raisonné, a complete personal and professional record of this significant 
American artist. In this respect the contribution of the author, Charles Cole- 
man Sellers, is invaluable. His factual accounts of the people of Peale’s 
world presented in the text, together with the artist’s visual interpretation 
provided by the plates, offer in compact form an intimate glimpse into the 
period from 1762 until 1826. These were the years in which Peale was 
actively painting, from the first self portrait in which he is shown with a 
clock taken to pieces before him, until his last work, his second portrait of 
his old friend and colleague, the revolutionary politician Timothy Matlack. 

Painstaking and laboriously detailed in keeping with the artist’s character, 
this catalogue is in as simple and usable a form as could be expected in such 
a comprehensive and _ statistical undertaking. Preceding the explanatory 
listing of 1,046 portraits is a preface written in an orderly fashion, divided 
into reasonable categories and maintaining a unity of thought. Running all 
through it, despite the well defined partitions, there is a developed sensibility 
and a keen sensitivity for the work of this thoroughly American artist, 
who began as a sign painter and before his career ended had painted from 
life in numerous poses the likeness of George Washington. Peale has main- 
tained from the outset of his career a place of respect in the history of 
American painting. From the earliest critical comment on American art 
in the writings of John Neal, who said in discussing Peale’s portraits of 
Washington that he had given the “only faithful likeness of the man in the 
world,” to the present evaluation of Mr. Sellers, this artist has been held 
in high esteem. 

This is a project of which the American Philosophical Society may well 
be proud. No one could be better equipped to handle the problem than Mr. 
Sellers, who has devoted much of his life to an appreciation of this artist 
and man. If there is any fault te find with this splendid work, it is one of a 
mechanical nature. Directions for using the plates in connection with the 
text could perhaps be a little more clear. There is a certain awkwardness 
in the alphabetical arrangement of texts and the chronological arrangement 
of plates with their interruptions for the sake of comparisons of early and late 
examples of the same subject. A case in point is the illustration of Charles 
Thomson, c. 1781-2, followed by the illustration of Charles Thomson painted 
in 1819. Another is the arrangement of the illustration of the portraits of 
Thomas McKean showing him in different poses, and including members 
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of the family. But the chronological list of paintings following the catalogue 
itself and the succeeding list of owners provide a complete cross reference 
that is ultimately foolproof. 


The wealth of material about so many people and the variety of appeal, 
including the most famous and the least known, make this publication one 
of the most important additions to an ever increasing and welcome accumu- 
lation of Americana. 


University of Pittsburgh Vircinta E. Lewis 


Friends for Three Hundred Years: The History and Beliefs of the Society 
of Friends Since George Fox Started the Quaker Movement. By How- 
ard Brinton. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xv, 239. 
$3.00.) 


It is appropriate that this volume should appear on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Society of Friends. It is a painstaking 
and thorough study of the basic principles on which this religious body 
has operated. The mature experiences of the author as a life-time member, 
worker, and student of the Society has resulted in an intimacy and inter- 
pretation of the subject which is clearly evident in the account. This is not 
a definitive historical study such as was produced at the beginning of the 
present century by such competent authorities as William Charles Braith- 
waite, Thomas Clarkson, and Rufus M. Jones, but rather an attempt to 
assess the value of Quaker principles and practices today as they evolved 
through three centuries. It is an attempt to show the extent to which re- 
ligious truths became embodied in a movement. The author states that “it 
is a study of a method that is directed to the inner life, the response to 
moral claims and religious insights.” Basically it is a description of the 
essential nature of Quaker religion through the successive stages of its 
existence and in the light of an ever changing social order. The past, the 
present, and the future significance of the type of religion to which Quaker- 
ism belongs is evaluated. 

The original purpose of those who were to become the founders of the 
Society of Friends was to find a closer bond of fellowship with God and His 
laws. The earliest members of this body were known as “Seekers.” Initially 
they had no idea of founding a new sect but only to tell others what had 
been revealed to them by the Divine. This they asserted was the “truth.” 
The Society of Friends was an outgrowth of the Reformation Movement, 
but it went farther than any of the other protestant groups in maintaining 
that everyone could receive the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Although it 
can be said that the Society of Friends had its beginning with the Prot- 
estant Reformation, the author maintains that its spiritual origin is to be found 
in European mysticism. It is quite probable that mysticism on the continent 
in the two centuries preceding the Quaker movement left an impression 
which refugees from persecution brought to England. It also should be 
noted that the Puritan period in England brought forth many divines who 
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expressed mystical concepts derived from the New Testament. Out of a 
variety of undefined tendencies, Quakerism was evolved. 

The Society of Friends represented the extreme left of the Reformation 
Movement. It subtracted all ritual, all programed arrangements, all church 
hierarchy and all outward embellishments save those which were revealed 
to them by the Holy Spirit. Protestant groups looked upon Quakers with 
considerable distrust because they believed that the philosophy and _ prin- 
ciples on which this body operated would lead to anarchy. The author main- 
tains that this condition was avoided because its members realized that the 
“inner light” was a super individual light which created peace and unity 
among those who responded to it or answered it in one another. 

Mr. Brinton has pointed out that twentieth century materialism has not 
brought happiness and security to people. As a consequence many have 
turned for help from the outer world to the spirit within. He holds that 
there is need for a type of group life which will create unity on the spir- 
itual, the intellectual, and the economic levels. It is improbable that multi- 
tudes will immediately adopt spiritual unity as a basis for individual and 
world harmony, but eventually small units may grow into large communi- 
ties and “give their character to the rising culture of a new world.” These 
pioneering societies probably will not be known as Quaker but will resemble 
that religion in many respects. 

There is an appendix which includes the Philadelphia Queries of 1946 of 
the two Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends. It is a carefully docu- 
mented study which indicates that the author has relied upon the best sources 
of available information, This book would serve as an excellent reference 
for courses «i stady in contemporary religion or more specific courses in 
the beliefs and practices of the Society of Friends. It likewise would be 
useful as supplementary reading for courses in European and American 
history. For those who wish to become better acquainted with the Society 
of Friends this book will serve a useful purpose. It has been done with 
meticulous care and with a penetrating understanding of the beliefs and 
philosophy of the Society of Friends. 


Langhorne, Pa. Ouiver S. HECKMAN 


The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that Made the 
American People. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. 310. $4.00.) 


Many works have been written on the role of immigration in the enrich- 
ment of American life, but until recently such books have concentrated 
chiefly on the impact of the 35,000,00 persons who came to the United States 
in the nineteenth century on its political, social, and economic institutions. 
Whereas the writings of Marcus Hansen and others have probed into the 
European environment which stimulated this great migration, this brief 
work professes to be chiefly concerned with what immigration did to the 
immigrant himself and expresses the hope that “their reactions . . . may 
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throw light on the problems of all those whom the modern world somehow 
uproots.” 

The author begins his analysis with an examination of the roots of the 
great migration, the life of the peasant, and the societal unit of the Euro- 
pean village, which had attained a well recognized cultural pattern in the 
Middle Ages, only to disintegrate after the land enclosures which induced 
so many to seek the New World of Promise, He then describes realistically 
the crossing itself with its seemingly unmitigated horrors, the problem of 
making a living, of housing, of religious expression, of adjustment to a new 
social and political milieu unlike their previous experience. The tensions, 
frictions, and misunderstandings between the immigrant parents and first 
American-born generation are made vividly apparent. With a perceptive 
imagination, rare sensitivity, and depth of understanding, he reveals the 
many-faceted problems of acculturation faced by the newly arrived immi- 
grants in a style that is often profoundly moving. He concludes the work 
with an epilogue “Promise,” an imaginary unspoken conversation between 
father and son, in which by subtle overtones and poetic prose he suggests 
possible spiritual and moral meanings of this great epic movement. The 
blow of being uprooted, he implies, was itself “an act of liberation.” 

There are times when the author seems primarily concerned with only 
those immigrants who, after their arrival, were disillusioned by the cold 
welcome they received, embittered at their inability to reach the farm land 
of their dream, and frustrated by their permanent domicile in an urban, 
industrial environment (often the slum area of the larger Eastern cities). 
This is described with an eloquence that approaches lamentation, but is it 
the complete analysis one might expect from the title? Are his generaliza- 
tions, often most provocative, applicable to all groups? Were not some of 
the peasants, such as the Scandinavians and the Germans, though also up- 
rooted, domiciled in rural areas where they found the fruitful earth, sea- 
sonal regeneration, and man’s estate as fixed and self-sufficient as it is 
possible within the limits of human destiny anywhere? Were not those 
already politicelly schooled in Europe quick to identify themselves with the 
American established ways and institutions on both local and national 
levels without the bewildering experience of those living in cities who 
found slums and ward politics inseparable? And what of those who came 
not as peasants but from European towns and cities? 

The author has obviously utilized a vast literature for his narrative— 
public records, journals published by and for various groups of immigrants, 
sociological studies, and immigrant letters, to which he has humbly added 
the memory of his own ancestors and his own emotions as one of their 
descendants. There is no formal bibliography, but there is a brief note ac- 
knowledging the kind of sources which he has so largely and skilfully used. 
There are neither footnotes nor an index. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology F. C. Swanson 
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Lincoln the President: Midstream. By J. G. Randall. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1952. Pp. xv, 467. $7.50.) 


This third volume of the four projected to portray “Lincoln the President” 
lives up to the great expectations aroused in the minds of those who have 
read the first two volumes. Professor Randall has not grown weary in the 
patient labor necessary to treat the subject, “conceived both as biography 
and history,” through the diligent reexamination of all available sources. 

The continuation of the study has not advanced the time element in Lin- 
coln’s experience as president in any appreciable degree. Since volumes I 
and II described the subject from “Springfield to Gettysburg,” it might well 
be expected that Volume III would advance the time span to the latter part 
of 1864. This it does not do. “Midstream” is to be understood principally as 
another viewing of the critical year 1863, and even, in lesser degree, of 
earlier years. 

The first four chapters are of more strictly biographical interest. Under 
the chapter headings of “Presidential Days,’ “Lonely White House Pair,” 
“Attention of the President,” and “The Gift of Laughter,” the author 
further describes the man Lincoln. Chapters V to XII deal with politics 
and the place of the president in the political setting of the time, especially 
in the year 1863. Chapters XIII and XIV taken together offer a re-study 
of the foreign relations of the United States as they had developed by the 
end of 1863. Then, because Lincoln was a War President, Chapters XV and 
XVI consider matters military as they shaped up in the later months of 
1863 in the Tennessee area. The volume ends with Chapter XVIII, “This 
Strange, Quaint, Great Man,” wherein the author undertakes to paint a 
portrait of his subject. 

This chapter is an excellent biographical contribution. Something of its 
flavor may be derived by reading the last paragraph, when, after describing 
Mr. Lincoln’s reprimand of Captain J. Madison Cutts, Jr., Professor Randall 
says: 


Such understanding did not come by chance. Like other things 
with Lincoln it was the result of planning and study. Where epi- 
sodes of personal dealing were “unimportant” in that they touched 
no great public policy or well known individual, they nevertheless 
revealed much as to the type of man Lincoln was. The very fact 
that such dealing was close to earth and part of his everyday job 
is significant, for there is inspiration for more people in the thought 
of Lincoln working steadily at a hard job day after day than in 
matters that are remote and high-flown. Though applied in dealings 
that seemed small, his craftsmanship in the human art was one of 
his greatest achievements. It was an attribute to freedom and 
equality, to man’s dignity, to self discipline, to the niceties of cour- 
tesy, to successful living with men—in a word, to democracy it- 


self (p. 427). 


An added feature of Volume III is the Appendix, “The Opening of the 
Lincoln Papers,” in which the author, who had a significant part in that 
interesting event, describes the circumstances of the organization, develop- 
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ment and final opening for students’ use of the Robert Todd Lincoln Col- 
lection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, with an appraisal of the Collection. 


Gettysburg College Rosert FoRTENBAUGH 


After the White House. By Asa E, Martin. (State College, Pa.: Penns 
Valley Publishers, Inc., 1951. Pp. 464. $4.00.) 


In a fascinating blend of biographical sketches and historical narrative, 
Dr. Asa E. Martin, professor emeritus of American history at Pennsylvania 
State College, has given us a live and refreshing answer to the question of 
what happens to our retiring Presidents after they leave the White House. 
Dr. Martin has combed the diaries, letters, family memoirs, and wills of 
these ex-Presidents to reveal their emotions upon leaving the highest office 
in the land, their consequent careers, their financial fortunes and misad- 
ventures, their family problems, and their personal eccentricities. 

Twenty-four of our thirty-two Presidents have surrendered their high 
office to return to private life. On an average they lived eleven years in 
retirement, to the advanced age of seventy, mature in experience and vigor- 
ous in mind and body. Generally speaking, our retiring chief executives 
have gratefully welcomed leaving the “splendid prison of the presidential 
mansion.” Rutherford B. Hayes termed it an “escape from bondage into 
freedom,” riddance of the worries of public business, and immunity from 
the character assassination, whispering campaigns, and vilifications which 
are still part of American politics. However, retirement did not always 
bring rest and contentment to the ex-Presidents. With the passing of years 
came physical infirmities; social obligations and enormous correspondence 
likewise required much attention; extravagant scales of living, unwise in- 
vestments, and squandering children never freed them from financial wor- 
ries; and worthy humanitarian, political, and social causes demanded freely 
of time and means. 

Although most ex-Presidents hoped to abide by George Washington’s 
resolve to withdraw “as much as possible from the noisy and bustling world 
and the responsibilities attached to public employment,” restless irritability 
and forebodings about the future forced several into attempting political 
comebacks. Only Grover Cleveland was successful in regaining the nation’s 
highest office once he had left the White House, although Andrew Johnson 
served briefly in the Senate, John Quincy Adams won popular acclaim for 
his more than sixteen years in the House of Representatives, and William 
Howard Taft sat for almost nine years as Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Many retired Presidents carried on extensive correspond- 
ence with political leaders in which they freely expressed opinions on cur- 
rent national issues and gave counsel to their successors in office. All who 
followed Ulysses S. Grant out of the White House, with the exception of 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Woodrow Wilson, combined their active interest 
in public affairs with a desire for financial security by using their pens for 
profit, receiving substantial sums for writing memoirs and political commen- 
taries for newspaper syndicates or magazines. 
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In pointing out the fact that one out of every four Vice-Presidents has 
succeeded to the Presidency upon the death of the incumbent, Dr. Martin 
has struck a telling blow at the prevalent political practice of placing the 
Vice-President’s availability and vote-getting possibilities above more worthy 
considerations of experience and possible merit for the post of chief executive. 

After the White House is a careful piece of work, informative without 
being pedantic, written and illustrated in a charming, leisurely, and ex- 
tremely readable fashion. The book is the kind to keep at hand to dip into, 
for entertainment and for interesting, often surprising, revelations of what 
our retired Presidents have done, felt, and thought. 


Air Research and Development Command, Harotp M. HELFMAN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Cartographic Records of the Federal Housing Administration. Compiled by 
Charlotte Munchmeyer. [Preliminary Inventory No. 45. Publication 
No. 53-1.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 57.) 


Records of the Price Decontrol Board. Compiled by James J. Fleischmann 
and Victor Gondos, Jr. [Preliminary Inventory No. 46. Publication No. 
53-6.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 4.) 


Records of the Court of Claims Section of the Department of Justice. Com- 
piled by Gaiselle Kerner and Ira N. Kellogg, Jr. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 47. Publication No. 53-r0.] (Washington: The National Archives, 
1952. Pp. v, 27.) 


Records of the Special Committee of the Senate to Investigate the National 
Defence Problem, 1941-48. Compiled by Harold E. Hufford and Tous- 
saint L. Prince. [Preliminary Inventory No. 48. Publication No. 53-12.] 
(Washington: The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 227.) 


Records of the President's Air Policy Commission. Compiled by Henry T. 
Ulasek. [Preliminary Inventory No. 49. Publication No. 53-13.) (Wash- 
ington: The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 7.) 


List of Foreign Service Post Records in the National Archives. Compiled 
by Mark G. Eckhoff and Alexander P. Mavro. [Special Lists No. 9. 
Publication No. 53-8.) (Washington: The National Archives, 1952. 
Pp. v, 42.) 


Materials in the National Archives Relating to the Historical Programs of 
Civilian Government Agencies During World War II. [Reference In- 
formation Papers No. 43. Publication No. 53-11.] (Washington: The 

National Archives, 1952. Pp. 117.) 
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Geographical Exploration and Topographic Mapping by the United States 
Government. Catalogue of an Exhibit, The National Archives, July- 
September, 1952. [Publication No. 53-2.] (Washington: The National 
Archives, 1952. Pp. 52.) 


CORRECTION 


Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker has called to my attention that in 
his review of Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol, published in the 
f January issue of PENNSYLVANIA History, Mike Fink is erroneously 


en TEN renee 


referred to as ‘the Scotch-Irish Paul Bunyan.’ Colonel Shoemaker 
assures me that Fink is a German name and that Mike Fink’s 
Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry is clearly established in Strassburger 
and Hinke’s Pennsylvania German Pioneers. He adds: “My an- 


cestors in western Pennsylvania, who knew Fink well, always spoke 
of him as a Dutchman, as did the late Robert Rathfon of Millers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, who studied his career carefully and visited 
his grave at the mouth of the Yellowstone River.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Guy S. Kerr, Research Historian, Department of History, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is author of Presbyterians in Colonial 
Pennsylvania and The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania. 
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lehem, Pennsylvania, has submitted a thesis entitled “The Art of 
Valentine Haidt” in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a 
master’s degree from Mt. Airy Theological Seminary. He is an 
active member of the Lehigh Valley Art Alliance. 


Mitton Rusincam, former president of the National Genea- 
logical Society and former vice-president of the American Society of 


Genealogists, is editor-in-chief of the forthcoming Principles of 


Genealogy. He is president of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, 
Washington, D. C. 


FREDERICK TILBERG, Historian of Gettysburg National Military 
Park, has taken an active part in the building up of the Adams 
County Historical Society. He is the author of the National Park 
Service’s Historical Handbook on Gettysburg National Military 
Park. 


NorMAN B. WILKINSON is Assistant State Historian, Pennsy]- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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